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Preface 


Reference grammars of Russian abound, both in Russian and in En¬ 
glish or other Western languages. Further, there is a vast amount 
of periodical and monographic literature treating one or another as¬ 
pect or segment of Russian grammar from the point of view of the 
various schools of structural linguistics. There has never ap¬ 
peared, however, a consistent and comprehensive structural treat¬ 
ment of Russian grammar, at least in the sense that this is under¬ 
stood in the American descriptivist tradition. I hope that the 
present structural sketch may at least partially fill this gap and 
serve American students as a structurally oriented reference gram¬ 
mar and as a text for courses in the structure of the Russian 
language. 

The basic research underlying this work was to a considerable 
extent accomplished by me in connection with a project involving 
the preparation of Russian teaching materials (published as 
Modern Russian , Vol. I, 1964, Vol. II, 1965, by Harcourt, Brace 
and World), sponsored by the United States Office of Education. 
Certain sections of this work represent revisions of materials orig¬ 
inally prepared to be part of a projected grammatical appendix, but 
never actually used. The materials of the present volume have 
been tested and subjected to further revision in my course, “Rus¬ 
sian as a Linguistic Structure,” at the University of Pittsburgh. 

As presented in my classes, the materials were issued as pre¬ 
prints, not for general distribution, under the titles An Outline of 
Russian Morphology and An Outline of Russian Syntax (Pittsburgh, 
1962 and 1963 respectively). 

The present work, like all Gaul, is divided into three parts. The 
first, “The Sound System,” gives an outline of Russian phonology 
and morphophonemics. Since a number of treatments of Russian 
phonetics and phonemics are readily available, this chapter does 
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not go into great detail in phonetic description or give extensive 
lists of phonemic contrasts (except in connection with such contro¬ 
versial matters as the status of [i] and [4r] or of the palatalized 
velars, where I support my solution with example contrasts), nor do 
I give an exhaustive treatment of morphophonemics, but list only 
those alternations which are widespread in the morphology and 
necessary to a discussion thereof. It goes without saying that the 
language is here treated as primarily and basically a spoken phe¬ 
nomenon and that the grammatical description is based solidly on 
the spoken forms. Equally obvious, of course, is the fact that in 
dealing with a language with a long written tradition, such as Rus¬ 
sian, one cannot ignore the writing system, particularly as example 
words in further discussion are usually cited in conventional or¬ 
thography. Pedagogical considerations have dictated the uncon¬ 
ventional expedient of inserting the discussion of the correspon¬ 
dence of the writing system to the spoken language between 
discussion of automatic and non-automatic morphophonemic change 
(because automatic changes are typically not represented in con¬ 
ventional spelling, while non-automatic changes usually are). 

The phonemic analysis and the morphophonemic notation based 
upon it is that presented in my article in SEEJ (cited below). 

While I believe that my alternative analysis is well justified by the 
linguistic facts, I recognize that many colleagues, particularly the 
more conservative-minded, will find it controversial. However, the 
notation I have chosen is such that my representation of consonant 
plus palatalization component /t,/ can be converted to a repre¬ 
sentation in traditional terms, if one simply imagines the palatal¬ 
ization symbol as connected with the preceding consonant and rep¬ 
resenting a palatalized phoneme /£/ vs. /t/. Those who prefer 
that analysis will find they can use my sections on morphology and 
syntax perfectly well in class, as well as most of the phonology 
and morphophonemics. 

In my preprints I used a morphophonemic notation employing 
Cyrillic symbols, as outlined in my SEEJ article. Though such a 
notation entails certain advantages, particularly as it points up the 
internal logic of the Russian orthography, I found that some stu¬ 
dents were misled, despite explicit warning, into confusing speech 
and writing; hence, I reluctantly abandoned my Cyrillic notation 
and have adopted a Latin character notation for morphophonemics. 

The second part, “The Form System,” on the other hand, treats 
the morphology exhaustively. The analysis is uncompromisingly 
structural (thus certain items traditionally termed “pronouns” are 
classified with the adjectives) and presents a number of original 
features. 
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The third part, “Sentence Structure,” is a fairly complete over¬ 
view (within the present state of our knowledge) of Russian syn¬ 
tax. This chapter, which represents the application to Russian of 
the Harrisian type analysis I employed in my articles on the syntax 
of Serbo-Croatian ( Language 41) and of Bulgarian ( Linguistics 29 
[1967]), departs most widely from previous traditional treatments of 
Russian syntax, and may, perhaps, lay most claim to originality. 

As stated, this work is intended primarily for the use of students 
of Russian and Slavistics, both as a textbook or manual in a course 
on Russian linguistic structure and also as a reference grammar or¬ 
ganized on strictly structural principles. It is also hoped that it 
may prove of value to professional linguists, particularly those 
who are not specialists in Slavic but who may wish to gain an 
overview of Russian linguistic structure. The book assumes on 
the part of the user a firm control of the basic concepts of modern 
linguistics (e.g., the phoneme, the morpheme, complementary dis¬ 
tribution, morphophonemic change, etc.), since it is taken for 
granted that in this day and age anyone with a serious interest in 
a language or languages will have acquainted himself with at 
least the rudiments of structural linguistics. 

The following works have been consulted in preparation of the 
material found in this book: 

R. I. Avanesov, PyccKoe JiHTepaTypHoe npon3HomeHMe, Moscow: 
Ucpedgiz, 1954. 

-, $0HeTUKa coBpeMeHnoro pyccxoro jiMTepaTypHoro 33bixa, 

Moscow, 1956. 

R. I. Avanesov and S. I. Ozegov, PyccKoe JiHTepaTypHoe npon3HO- 

uieHne n yflapenne. Moscow: State publishing house of foreign 
and national dictionaries, 1960. 

C. E. Bidwell, “An Alternative Phonemic Analysis of Russian,” 
SEEJ 6:125-9 (1962). 

L. Bloomfield, Dictionary of Spoken Russian, Dover, 1958. 

F. M. Borras and R. F. Christian, Russian Syntax, Oxford, 1959. 

E. A. Bryzgunova, npaxTHuecxaa (JioHeTHxa h HHTOHaqna pyccxoro 
H3bixa, Moscow: University, 1963. 

S. C. Boyanus, Russian Pronunciation and Russian Phonetic 

Reader, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. 

W. S. Cornyn, “On the Classification of Russian Verbs,” Language 
24: 64-75 (1948). 

E. Daum and W. Schenk, Die Russischen Verben, Leipzig: Biblio- 
graphisches Institut, 1954. 

A. M. Finkel’ and N. M. Bazenov, Kypc coBpeMeHHoro pyccxoro 
jiutepaTypHoro 33bixa, 2d ed., Kiev: Radjans’ka skola, 1965. 
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W. W. Gage, Sketch of Russian Sounds, Washington: CAL, 1961 
(preprint—not for general circulation). 

A. N. Gvozdev, CoBpeMeHHbin pyccKnii jinTepaTypHbiii H3biK I, 

2d ed., Moscow: Ucpedgiz, 1961. 

M. Halle, The Sound Pattern of Russian, The Hague: Mouton, 1959. 
A. V. Isacenko, Fonetika spisovnej rustiny, Bratislava: SAVU, 
1947. 

-, Die Russische Sprache der Gegenwart I, Halle: Niemeyer, 

1962. 

R. Jakobson, “Russian Conjugation,” W ord 4:155-167 (1948). 

R. L. Leed, “A Contrastive Analysis of Russian and English In¬ 
tonation Contours,” SEEJ 9:62-75 (1965). 

T. F. Magner, “Negation and Case Selection in Russian,” Word 
11:531-41 (1955). 

G. Maklakoff, Tableau Synoptique des Verbes Russes, Paris: Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1946. 

D. L. Olmsted, “The So-called Inserted Vowels in Russian,” 
Language Learning 3:93-8 (1950). 

-, “The Morphophonemics of Russian Noun Inflexion,” SIL 

9:1-6 (1951). 

M. Peter, “MejiognKa BonpocnTejibHoro npegJio>KeHna b pyccxoM 
H3biKe,” Studia Slavica 1:245-59 (1955). 

M. N. Peterson, CnHTaKcnc pyccKoro n3biKa, Moscow, 1930. 

M. Romportl, “Zum Problem der Fragemelodie,” Lingua 5:87-107 

(1955-6). 

A. I. Smirnickij, et al., Russian-English Dictionary, Moscow, 1959. 

C. E. Townsend, Russian Word-Formation, New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1968. 

G. L. Trager, “Russian Declensional Morphemes,” Language 
29:326-38 (1953). 

N. Trubetzkoy, “Das morphonologische System der russischen 

Sprache,” TCLP 5 (1934). 

B. 0. Unbegau'n, Russian Grammar, Oxford: Oxford University 

Press,1957. 

D. N. Usakov, Tojikobhh cjiOBapb pyccKoro n3biKa, Moscow, 

1935-1940 (Reprint ACLS). 

D. Ward, The Russian Language Today, System and Anomaly, 
Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1965. 

A. van Hoik, “On the Actor-infinitive Construction in Russian,” 
Word 7:136-43 (1951). 

D. C. Worth, “Transform Analysis of Russian Instrumental Con¬ 
structions,” Word 14:247-90 (1958). 
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-, “Grammatical Function and Russian Stress,” Language 

44:784-91 (1968). 

C jioBapb pyccKoro H3biKa, Moscow: Akademija Nauk, 1957-61. 
CkioBapb coBpeMeHHoro pyccKoro JimepaTypHoro fl3biKa, Moscow- 
Leningrad: Nauka, 1950-1965. 

Finally, I want to thank the many native speakers who have wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly served as linguistic informants over the years 
of my study of Russian as well as my teachers and senior col¬ 
leagues. Here I would particularly mention George L. Trager who 
during my employment at the Foreign Service Institute was my men¬ 
tor in the scientific study of Russian. 

The entire Russian portion of the text was read by Mr. Nicholas 
Koehler, who suggested a number of orthographic and stylistic cor¬ 
rections. Any errors are, of course, not the fault of colleagues, 
associates, or informants, but strictly my own. 
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The Sound System 


1.1 THE BASIC SOUND UNITS (PHONEMES) 

1.1.1 Consonants 

The following consonant phonemes occur. They are listed below 
in terms of their phonetic characteristics (where pairs are listed 
under the same rubric, the first is voiceless, the second voiced). 



labial 

apico-dental a 

post-alveolar b 

dorso-velar 0 

stops 

nasals' 1 

affricates 

P b 
m 

t d 

n 

c 

V 

c 

k 9 

spirants 

f V 

s z 

V V 

s z 

X 

lateral: 1 

trill: 

r glide: j 




a tip of tongue toward back surface of upper teeth; b at upper gum ridge; 
°back of tongue against soft palate; d voiced nasal stops 


Of the labial sounds, /p b m/ are made with closure of both 
lips, while /f v/ involve approaching the back of the lower lip to 
the front of the upper teeth. In the latter case, the sharp deflec¬ 
tion of the air stream against the upper lip thereby occasioned re¬ 
sults in characteristic turbulence. 

The apico-dental sounds /t d n/ are made by contacting the 
back surface of the upper teeth with the tongue tip; contact is thus 
made further forward than in the corresponding English sounds. In 
/c/ contact is made at about the position of English /t/. In 
/s z/ there is a narrow passage between tip and front of the 
tongue and back of upper teeth and gums respectively. 


/ 1 / 
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Of the post-alveolar sounds, /c/ involves contact of the front o,f 
the tongue with the upper gum ridge; /s z/ involve contact of the tip 
of the tongue further back on the upper gums, the tongue flattened 
and slightly retracted. The voiceless stops /p t k/ do not have 
the aspiration (puff of air) which often occurs after the correspond¬ 
ing English sounds, /x/ is similar to the German ch in German 
“ach” but with rather less friction; it is phonetically voiceless, 
except preceding a distinctively voiced consonant other than /v/. 

/I/ is a lateral fricative, usually voiced, with mid-tongue de¬ 
pressed, resulting in “dull,” “hollow” sound or low tonality, 
something like /l/ in English “bull.” Contact is with the tip of 
the tongue against upper teeth or gum ridge, /r/ is an apico- 
alveolar trill, usually with one or two flaps of the tongue and usu¬ 
ally voiced. /j/ is a high front glide. The forward part of the 
tongue is arched toward the roof of the mouth resulting in a certain 
tenseness and friction. 1 

1.1.2 Palatalization 

In addition to the foregoing consonants, there exists a palatal¬ 
ized counterpart to each of them except /s z c c j/. The pala¬ 
talized consonants are articulated with the tongue rather tensely 
arched up and forward in the mouth and with the pharyngeal pas¬ 
sage dilated (widened). In some consonants, particularly labials, 
this gives the effect of a very brief [ i 1-1 ike glide (distinct however 
from the same consonant followed by the phoneme / j/); this glide 
is most noticeable before /a o u/, and least noticeable before 
/ i/. With /l/, palatalization causes the tongue to be tensely 
arched and contact to be made by the front of the tongue against 
the upper gum ridge, giving a characteristic “bright” sound or high 
tonality (however, Russian palatalized /l/ is not as palatal as the 
palatal / IV of Spanish, Italian, or Serbo-Croatian); in apical 
sounds /t d n/, palatalization causes the point of contact to be 
shifted backward to the front blade of the tongue and upper gum 
ridge; some speakers slightly assibilate palatalized /t d/, giving 
[t s » d z *]. Likewise, the front spirants /s z/ with palatalization 
shift their point of articulation slightly backward; conversely, the 
arching forward of the tongue involved in palatalization causes the 
velar sounds to be articulated further forward in the mouth than is 
the case in the absence of palatalization. 

Palatalized consonants are here analyzed as the corresponding 
plain consonant, plus a long component of palatalization (symbol¬ 
ized /,/). The palatalization component affects the consonant 
immediately preceding it and, subject to idiolectal (individual) varia- 
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tion, the consonant or consonants preceding that consonant (with¬ 
out intervening juncture). Dental consonants preceding a palatal¬ 
ized consonant are almost universally assimilated with regard to 
palatalization, while labials and velars tend not to be affected by 
the palatalization of a following consonant. The domain of the 
palatalization component is therefore considered to be the conso¬ 
nant preceding it, plus a consonant or consonants preceding that 
(but subject to rules excluding certain classes of phonemes) and, 
as we shall see, the following vowel. 

The consonants /s z c/ are never palatalized, while /c j/ are 
always articulated with a phonetic element of palatalization and 
affect neighboring phonemes as palatalized consonants. Since 
their palatalization is a constant concomitant, we will not symbol¬ 
ize it, but write /c j/ instead of non-occurrent /c, j,/. 2 The 
non-palatalized consonants /b p m/ tend to be labialized (lips are 
rounded giving a slight w-like effect following the consonant) be¬ 
fore the vowels / i o u/. 

SUMMARY OF CONSONANT PHONEMES 


Consonants 



Palatalizable 3 
(occur with or 
without ,) 

Always 
Palatalized 
(occur only 
with .) 

Non-palatalizable 
(never occur 
with ,) 

voice¬ 

less: 

P 

t k f s x 

V 

c 

V 

s c 

voiced: 

b 

d. g v z 


V 

z 

neutral: 

m 

n r 

1 j 


palatalizing component: 


1.1.3 The vowels 


Consider the following examples: 



C 



c._ 

_C 

[ta] 

Ta 

that (Nf) 

[t.ak] 

TJir 

of weights 

[to] 

TO 

that (NAn) 

[t, ok] 

Tex 

flowed 

[tu] 

T y 

that (Af) 

[t.uk] 

TH3K 

bale 

[te] 

T3 

the letter “t” 

[t s em] 

TeM 

that (Im/n) 

[ti] 

TbI 

thou 

[t.ik] 

THK 

tic 
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In the two columns above, there are five vowel sounds contrasting 
with each other following palatalized and non-palatalized conso¬ 
nants respectively. In the first four examples in each column 
above are the vowels [a o u e] in each environment (it is true that 
after a palatalized consonant, each vowel is somewhat higher or 
fronter than after a plain consonant). 

The last example in column C_is [i], a high mid unrounded 

vowel. The last example in column C,_C is [i], a high front 

unrounded vowel. It would seem that we are, as in the case of the 
first four vowel pairs, dealing with a pair of allophones in comple¬ 
mentary distribution. However, there are also the items [i] m ‘the 
letter “i” ’ and [±] bi ‘the letter “y” ’, two items which are indu¬ 
bitably, for Russian speakers, distinct linguistic entities and thus 
in phonemic contrast. A solution would be to set up two phonemes, 
/■i/ and /i/; however, [i] and [±] are very nearly in complemen¬ 
tary distribution, contrasting only in the two items above and, for 
some speakers, in a few others. Another solution, which we shall 
adopt here, is the following: Since, in other than initial position, 
[i] appears only after /, /, we shall write /, i/ for [i] in initial 
position; [i] is therefore phonemically /, i/ and [i] phonemi- 
cally / i/. 4 

In position between two palatalized consonants (C ,_C.), the 

vowels have still higher, fronter, and tenser allophones than sim¬ 
ply after a palatalized consonant. Thus, in /p,it,/ nnTb ‘to drink’ 
and /p,et,/ neTb ‘to sing’, /e i/ have higher, tenser allophones; 
in /t, ul,/ Tiojib ‘tulle’ and /t, ot, ij/ Teieh ‘of aunts’, /u o/ 
have fronted allophones; and in /p,at,/ nflTb ‘five’, /a/ has a 
fronted allophone [ae] somewhat like the /ae/ in English cat. In 
initial position, the vowel allophone occurring after a plain con¬ 
sonant occurs, except in the case of /i/ where /, i/ occurs as 
mentioned. 

The foregoing contrasts exemplify vowels in stressed position. 
Except under exceptional conditions, only under stress do all five 
vowel phonemes occur. 5 In unstressed position only /e o/ do not 
occur. In a syllable immediately preceding a stressed syllable or 
immediately following juncture, we have [a i i u] similar to the 
corresponding allophones under stress, except that they are shorter 
and frequently less tensely articulated. We assign these to 
/a ,i i u/ respectively. In other unstressed position we have 
[s i i u] all of which are laxer and less far from mid-central po¬ 
sition than the allophones occurrent in stressed or even immediate 
pretonic position. We assign these to /a , i i u/ respectively. 
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Examples: 

/a/ [xeraso] /xaraso/ xoporno good 

[gorada] /garada/ ropofla cities 

[abasol] /abasol/ obomeji went around 

[aftemab, ilj /aftamab, il,/ aBTOMobmib automobile 
[voaruzltJ /va=aruzit > / BoopyxwTb to arm 

The morphophonemic replacements of vowels between stressed and 
unstressed syllables will be treated in section 1.2.5. 

Russian has, then, the following vowel phonemes: 


high 

non-rounded 

rounded 

wamm 

u 

low 

e 

a 

o 


front 

non-front 



Location of the vowel allophones on the articulatory vowel triangle. 

1.1.4 Suprasegmentals (prosodic phonemes) 

1.1.4.1 Stress. Word stress / V occurs once only in a word. 

With a few exceptions (words which usually occur without stress, 
such as monosyllabic prepositions, and words which occur only 
with secondary stress), one syllable of every word bears word 
stress. 6 

p.is.mo letter p.is.ma letters 

The stressed syllable is louder (more intense) than neighboring un¬ 
stressed syllables. Stress occurs on a given syllable in any form 
and contrasts with lack of stress in other syllables. Secondary 
stress /'/ may occur in compound words in addition to word stress 
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and as the sole stress in some short words. Secondary stressed 
syllables, while louder than unstressed, are not as loud as 
stressed syllables. 

gorsav.et city soviet 

tr, oxsot three hundred 

no (in speech of conversational speed) but 
skola+, int, irnat boarding school 
In compound words containing secondary and primary word stress, 
the sequence is always /' '/. Pronouns generally have secondary 
stress in speech of conversational speed, replacing primary stress 
of deliberate style. 

Major stress—one, rarely two, words have major stress in each 
major segment; the major stress is more intense (louder) than the 
word stress. When major stress occurs in a word, it falls upon the 
syllable which normally carries word stress. It may be regarded as 
an addition to, rather than a replacement of word stress. The sym¬ 
bol / ”/ is used to denote major stress. 

1.1.4.2 Transitional phenomena (junctures). Minor juncture /+/ 
is signaled by exclusion of the occurrence of voiced consonants 
before it, and limitation of the domain of stress in conditioning 
pretonic vowel allophones, as well as by its serving as a limit to 
the domain of /, /. Compare the following examples, 

(1) /d, ir, evn, a+tam/ the village there 

(2) /gavar, it+atom/ he’s talking about that 

where the /a/ before juncture (1) has the post-stress allophone 
[s],while the /a/ immediately preceding stressed syllable (2) 
without intervening juncture has the allophone [a] characteristic 
of the syllable immediately preceding stress. There also may be 
present some slowing or stretching of the preceding segmental 
phonemes. An immediately preceding stressed vowel, however, is 
shorter than a stressed vowel usually is. There may be an addi¬ 
tional minor juncture /=/, signaled by the fact that it serves as a 
barrier to the extension of the domain of / , /. 

Major juncture / | / is signaled by all of the phenomena listed for 
minor juncture, plus a more pronounced slowing or stretching of 
preceding segmental phonemes; sometimes there is a very brief 
pause present. This juncture may be accompanied by terminal con¬ 
tour / ~ / or by / V. 

Examples: 

/ 2 eta+ 3 p, i 1 trof 1 v |/ 3 to IleTpoB. That’s Petrov. 

/ 2 ku 3 aa+ 2 vi+xat J Kyga bh xoTMTe Where do you want 

it, 1+, itt, l 1 v |/ MflTM? to go? 
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/ 2 paka+, id, 1 ot+ IIoKa MfleT onbiT, While the experi- 

3 "opit 3 | 2 tok+ tok 6yaeT. ment is going on, 

3 bud., 1 it 1 v |/ there will be 

current. 

The stretch of speech bounded at the end by / | / (and preceded by 
silence, pause or another segment bounded by / | /) is termed “ma¬ 
jor segment.” 7 Division of an utterance into major segments will 
depend on individual speaking style and speed. A given utterance 
in rapid speech will be spoken in fewer major segments than the 
same utterance in slow deliberate speech. But the segmentation is 
not arbitrary—there are some places where a major segment bound¬ 
ary may be made and others where it will be rare or non-occurrent. 
For example, in normal Russian speech a major segment boundary 
never occurs between a preposition and the word following it and 
rarely between an adjective and the noun it qualifies. 

1.1.4.3 Pitch levels and contours. There seem to be four sig¬ 
nificant pitch levels, numbered from lower to higher / 12 34 /. 

These levels do not represent absolute pitch levels, but levels 
which are relatively higher or lower than neighboring stretches of 
speech in a given discourse. Further, there are two contour fulcra 
—final drop-off and fade / v/ and high rise-fall / V. / »/ occurs 
only in conjunction with / | / in utterance final position, while / V 
occurs either in conjunction with / | / in utterance final or non¬ 
final position, or alone in non-final position. Examples of / v / oc¬ 
cur in section 1.1.4.2 above. Major segments terminating in / v |/ 
are the final (or sole) major segments of statements or question- 
word questions. Major segments containing /V are (1) final (or 
sole) segments of alternative (“yes/no”) questions or (2) non¬ 
final segments of both statements and questions. An example of 
(2) occurs in the last example sentence of the preceding section; 
examples of (1) follow: 

/ 2 vi + , i 3 d, "o' 1 1, i+ Bbi MgeTe b Are you going to the 

vbuf, et 1 !/ 6y<})eT? lunch counter? 

/ 2 ti+tam+ 3 bil'' 3 |/ Tbi TaM 6 hji? You were there? 

Pitch levels and fulcra combine into contours extending over the 
domain of the major segment and are characteristic of various 
types of statements and questions. 

1.2 AUTOMATIC SOUND CHANGE 
1.2.1 Voicing assimilation 

Russian sounds are either voiced (the vocal cords vibrate pro¬ 
ducing a tone during production of the sound in question) or voice- 
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less (the vocal cords are silent). In the table below the sounds in 
group A do not occur in clusters together with the sounds in group 
B (although non-labials of A may precede /v v 4 /). The sounds of 
group C, though phonetically voiced, may occur with sounds of 
either A or B. 


A voice- p p, t t, k k, s s, s c c x f f, 
less 

C neutral 

mm, n n, r r, 

11 . j 

B voiced b b, d d, g g, z z, z - - - 

V V, 


When word formation, grammatical changes, or juxtaposition of 
words in rapid speech would otherwise bring sounds of A and B to¬ 
gether in clusters, the last voiced or voiceless sound of the re¬ 
sulting cluster causes the remaining sounds of the cluster to as¬ 
similate to it, i.e., to be voiced or voiceless as it is, if they have 
a voiced or voiceless counterpart. 

/c c x/ cause replacement of preceding voiced sounds by 
voiceless sounds; before voiced sounds they have voiced allo- 
phones [3 3 y]. Voiced counterparts of [c c x] other than as a re¬ 
sult of assimilation occur only marginally (their possible phonemic 
status is discussed in note 1). Neutral sounds do not bring about as¬ 
similation. Notice that /v v,/ do not cause assimilation, but are 
affected by it (replaced by their voiceless counterparts /f f,/) if 
followed by a voiceless sound. Examples: preposition /k/ ‘to’, 
/docka/ ‘daughter’, /gdock, i/ ‘to the daughter’; preposition /v/ 
‘in’, /tank/ ‘tank’, /ftank, i/ ‘in the tank’, but /s/ ‘with’, plus 
/van,a/ ‘Johnny’, /svan, ij/ ‘with Johnny’ (no assimilation); 
preposition /iz/ ‘out of’, /istanka/ ‘out of the tank’; preposition 
/v/ ‘in’, /maj/ ‘May’, /vmaji/ ‘in May’ (no assimilation). 

1.2.2 Neutralization of voice word-finaily 

Only voiceless or neutral consonants appear at the end of a word 
before juncture or before a word beginning with a vowel, a neutral 
consonant, or a voiceless consonant; thus, voiced consonants 
which would otherwise appear are replaced by their unvoiced 
counterparts. 

Examples: 

/bl, uda/ dish /bl, ut/ of dishes 

/ saga/ of a step / sak/ step 

/gaza/ of gas /gas/ gas 
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Of course, if a word otherwise ending in an unvoiced consonant is 
followed without juncture by a word beginning with a voiced con¬ 
sonant, the unvoiced final consonant of the first word is replaced 
by its voiced counterpart. 

/kak/ how /d, ila/ affairs, works 

/kagd.ila/ how are things 

1.2.3 Sibilant assimilation 

As sequences of apico-dental (hissing) sibilants plus post- 
alveolar (hushing) sibilants do not occur, before /s z o/, /s z/ 


are replaced by 

/ v v / 

/s z/. 




/s/ with 

/suba/ 

fur coat 

/ssubaj/ 

with a fur 
coat 


/zina/ 

wife 

/zzinoj/ 

with one’s 
wife 


/cisi/ 

watch 

/ scisam, i/ 

with a watch 

/ iz/ out of 

/zurnal/ 

magazine 

/ izzurnala/ 

out of the 
magazine 


/c&y 

tea 

/ iscaja/ 

out of tea 


/ saxta/ 

mine 

/issaxti/ 

out of the 
mine 

1.2.4 Neutralization of palatalization 

before dentals (except /!/) 


A palatalized consonant loses its palatalization when an ele¬ 
ment beginning with an unpalatalized dental consonant 
/t d n s z c r/ follows it. 


Nsg. 

P. 6s 

Gsg. 

psa 

dog 

Nsg. 

agan, ok 

Gsg. 

agan, ka 

small fire 


1.2.5 Replacement of vowels in unstressed syllables 

As stated above, /e o/ do not occur in unstressed syllables. 
Further, in unstressed syllables preceding stress, the distribution 
of vowels is limited in such a way that while /a i u/ occur after 
non-palatalized consonants, only /i u/ may occur after palatal¬ 
ized consonants. For morphophonemic purposes, it is useful to 
posit non-palatalized consonants other than /s z c/ as “hard” 
consonants and palatalized consonants plus /s z c/ as “soft” 
consonants. With some speakers (representing an older standard) 
the limitation to / i u/ is extended to position after all “soft” 
consonants (i.e., to position after /s z c/ as well as after C.) 
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and /a/ is accordingly replaced by /i/ after /s z c/as well as 
after C,. 

As the place of stress shifts due to change in grammatical forms 
or to word-building and derivation, we have the following vowel 
replacements: 8 


pre-stress post-stress 

stressed 


syllable 

after “hard” after 

after pal. after 

after 



consonant /s z c/ consonant “hard” 

’C “soft” 

a 


—► a a (~ i*) 

i a 

a 

o 


—> a i 

i a 

i~a* 

e 


—* i 

i - 

i 

i 1 

u J 

• 

—no change 

— 


* older 

norm 



Example 

s: 






Before Stress 


a —> 

i 

Nsg. /cas/ >iac 

Npl. /cisi/ nacbi 

hour 



Nsg. / sak/ mar 

Npl. /sag, i/ marn 
(or older /sig, l/) 

step 

o —» 

a 

Nsg. / gorat/ ropog 

Npl. /garada/ 

city 




ropoga 


o —* 

i 

Past m. /p, ok/ nex 

Past f. /p, ikla,/ 

baked 




neKjia 




/zoltij/ 


yellow 



*ejITblH 

/zilt.et,/ 

to become 




JKeJITeTb 

yellow 

e —» 

i 

Nsg. /vr.em.a/ 

Npl. /vr, im, ina/ 

time 



BpeMH 

BpeMeHa 




N /sest,/ uiecTb 

G /sist, 1 / uiecTu 

six 


After Stress 


After Stress 

o —>a~i Nsg. - 6 : /akno/ okho window 

/mor, i/~/mor,a/ Mope sea 

/lozi/~/loza/ jioxe bed 

Gsg. -ovo\ /bal.sova/ 6ojibinoro big 

/1, etn, iva/~/1, etn, ava/ summer 

jieTHero 

/xarosiva/~/xar6sava/ good 

xopomero 



e 
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—> i DPsg. -e: /zin, e/ weHe 

/bab,i/ 6a6e 
/kali/ Karne 


wife 

old woman 
gruel, kasha 


1.2.6 Non-occurrence of velar plus /i/ 


The sequence velar /k g x/ plus /i/ does not occur without 
intervening juncture. If an element beginning with /i/ is attached 
to a velar, the velar becomes palatalized: 

Nsg. /kn. iga/ Gsg. /kn, ig.i/ books 

/t, otka/ /t. otk, i/ aunt 

/blaxa/ /blax, i/ flea 

Likewise, after a vowel, after a pause (utterance initially), after a 
major juncture, or after a minor juncture in slow and deliberate 
speech, / i/ is replaced by /, i/. Thus, 


/sigrajit/ 

/ za, igrajit/ 

/oi.ga.igrajit/ 

/, igrajit/ (utterance 
initial) 

/onigrajit/ (rapid) or 
/ on+,igrajit/ 

(deliberate) 

/sn, ek+ id, ot/ (rapid) 
or /sn, ek+, id.ot/ 

(deliberate) 

These replacements of /i/ by /, i/ are automatic in the sense 
that they occur in the overwhelming majority of cases. There are a 
very few morphemes in which the replacement never takes place 
and as such constitute an exception to the complete automaticity 
of the phenomena in question; these are /!/ ‘the letter bi’ for most 
speakers, and for some speakers certain technical words as 
/inikcansk, ij/ blHbiKuaHCKHn (place name in Yakut ASSR, cf. 
BC 3 ), /akin/ axbiH ‘(Qazaq) bard.’ 9 


cwrpaeT 
3anrpaeT 
Ojibra wrpaeT 
nrpaeT 

oh nrpaeT 


he will play 
he will begin to play 
Olga is playing 
(he, she, it) is 
playing 
he is playing 


CHer MgeT 


snow is falling 


1.2.7 Automatic palatalization before /e/ 

When an element beginning with /e/ is attached to any conso¬ 
nant capable of being palatalized, that consonant becomes pal¬ 
atalized. 


/zina/ 

Dsg. /zin, 6 / 

wife 

/ruka/ 

/ruk, e/ 

hand 

/ z, ima/ 

/z, im,e/ 

winter 

/baza/ 

/baz, i/ 

base 

/xata/ 

/xat, i/ 

hut 
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From the last example it will be seen that this rule holds also 
when the /e/ is replaced by /i/ in unstressed position. 

1.3 CORRESPONDENCE OF WRITING TO SPEECH 
1.3.1 The Russian alphabet 

letter transliteration letter transliteration letter transliteration 


A 

a 

a 

J1 

ji 

1 

X 

X 

X 

E 

6 

b 

M 

M 

m 

u 

A 

C 

B 

B 

V 

H 

H 

n 

q 

H 

V 

G 

r 

r 

9 

0 

0 

o 

Hi 

III 

S 

a 

A 

d 

n 

n 

P 

m 

m 

V V 

sc 

E 

e 

e 

p 

P 

r 

T 

b 

It 

* 

>K 

V 

z 

c 

c 

s 

bi 

bi 

y 

3 

3 

z 

T 

T 

t 

b 

b 

1 

M 

n 

i 

y 

y 

u 

3 

3 

e 

M 

H 

j 

$ 


f 

K) 

K) 

ju 

K 

K 

k 




H 

31 

J a 


The above transliteration is the one used by most Slavists in 
scholarly publications to render the Russian Cyrillic letters into a 
Latin letter spelling, as for example, in citing names of persons or 
publications. A transliteration is thus a representation, in one-to- 
one correspondence, of spelling, not of sound. It is not a tran¬ 
scription intended to represent the sounds of a language (various 
types of transcription are treated in section 1.5 below). 

1.3.2 Representation of the Russian sounds by the letters 

spoken Vowels in stressed syllable /a/ /e/ /i/ /o/ /u/ 


written “Hard” 

series letters a 

3 bi 0 

with j “Soft” 

series letters a 

e m e 

Paired consonants 

spoken written 

spoken written 

spoken written 

P P-— n 

f f.—<|> 

1 1,—ji 

b b,—6 

V V,—B 

r r,—p 

t t,-T 

X X,-X 

m in ,—m 

d d ,—a 

s s,—c 

n n 3 —h 

k k ,—k 

9 9-— r 

Z Z,-3 
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Unpaired consonants 
non-palatalized 
c— u, 
s—m 
z—* 


palatalized 

v 

C-11 

V V 

sc—m 
j—H 


Special signs 

“Soft” sign—b (indicates palatalization of preceding 

consonant) 

“Hard” sign—b (in conjunction with following “soft” series 

letter, indicates consonant is followed 
by/j/) 

Each of the five Russian vowels is represented by two letters, 
one being the so-called “hard” series letter the other being the 
so-called “soft” series letter. The “hard” series letter repre¬ 
sents the vowel' after a non-palatalized consonant; the “soft” se¬ 
ries letter represents the vowel after a palatalized consonant. As 
each pair of palatalized and non-palatalized consonants is repre¬ 
sented by a single letter, a non-palatalized consonant plus vowel 
is represented by the appropriate consonant letter plus the appro¬ 
priate “hard” series vowel letter, while a palatalized consonant 
plus vowel is represented by the appropriate consonant letter plus 
the appropriate “soft” series letter. Thus /ta/ is Ta, while 
/t,a/ is th. A palatalized consonant not followed by a vowel 
(say, at the end of a word) is represented by the appropriate con¬ 
sonant letter plus the soft sign b. Thus, /-t,/ is -Tb. 

When a “soft” series vowel letter does not occur after a conso¬ 
nant letter (i.e., when it is after another vowel letter, a hard or 
soft sign, or at the beginning of a word), it represents / j/ plus its 
appropriate vowel. Thus, /b, ju/ is written 6bio and / jar/ is 
written ap. The sound / j/ is represented as follows: 

1 ) Before vowel 

(a) at beginning of word or after another vowel—by writing the 
appropriate “soft” series vowel letter: / ja/ a T, /ujut/ yioT 
‘cosiness’. 

(b) after a consonant—by writing the appropriate “soft” series 
vowel letter in conjunction with preceding hard or soft sign: 

/b, ju/ 6bio ‘I beat’, /s, jest,/ cbecTb ‘to eat up’. 

2 ) After a vowel, but with no vowel following—with letter h: 
/moj/ moK ‘my’. Very rarely, n represents / j/ in other positions: 
/major/ Mafiop ‘major’. 

The letter b has no independent sound value but serves to indi¬ 
cate that the preceding letter represents a palatalized sound. If 



TABLE 1. PRONUNCIATION OF RUSSIAN VOWEL LETTERS 
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s only very rarely in position indicated 
printed simple e 
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followed by a “soft” series vowel letter, it also indicates that the 
sound /j/ follows. Sometimes it is written after unpaired conso¬ 
nant letters. In such a case, it signals nothing and its presence is 
purely a spelling convention: HOHb /noc/ ‘night’ Bomb /vos/ 
‘louse’. The letter t is written only after prefixes ending in a con¬ 
sonant and serves, in conjunction with a following “soft” series 
vowel letter, to indicate that a /j / follows: ctecTb /s.est,/ 

‘eat up’. 

The letters g, m, x, representing consonants which are always 
non-palatalized, plus the letters u and ig, representing always pal¬ 
atalized consonants, form a special group. After them (g, m, x, 
g, ig), only a and y (never si or 10 ) are written; after g, ig, x, m, only 
m (rather than bi) is written, despite the fact that [i] (never [i]) 
is pronounced after m and x. After g, bi is usually written, though 
m may be written in recently borrowed words (gupK ‘circus’, guHK 
‘zinc’); however, [i] is invariably pronounced. In grammatical end¬ 
ings of the noun and adjective, after x in ig g g, written o in 
stressed endings alternates with e in unstressed endings: Gpl. 
OTgOB, yKpawHgeB; cf. OTeg ‘father’, ynpawHeg ‘Ukrainian’. Phe¬ 
nomena of assimilation and voicing neutralization (1.2.1-3) are not 
reflected in the writing system. Thus, the examples given in those 
sections are written: k gouKe, b TaHKe, c BaHeii, M3 TaHxa, b Mae, 
6 juog, mar, ra3, Ka« gejia, c mybow, c xeHoii, c gacaMM, M3 
xypHajia, M3 gas, M3 maxTbi. 

Alternation of stressed and unstressed vowels (1.2.5) is also not 
reflected in the writing system. Thus, the letters have the varying 
pronunciation in various positions as indicated in the Table I. 


1.4 NON-AUTOMATIC SOUND CHANGES 

Besides consonant assimilation and vowel change caused by 
stress shift which is automatic (occur whenever the conditions of 
their occurrence are met), the following non-automatic sound 
changes are widespread in Russian. 


1.4.1 Inserted vowel 

Many elements which end in two or more consonants when fol¬ 
lowed by a vowel, occur with a vowel inserted between the last and 
next to last consonant of the original cluster when followed by a 
zero ending or by an element beginning with a consonant. The in¬ 
serted vowels are /o/, /e/, and rarely /. i/. 
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Examples: 


/of 

r,eb,on(o)k- 

pedenoK 

/r, ib, onok/ 

child 



VS. 





pebeHKa 

/r, ib, onka/ 

of a child 


zvon(o)k- 

3B0H0K 

/ zvanok/ 

bell 



VS. 

3B0HKS 

/zvanka/ 

of a bell 


s, ost,(o)r- 

cecTep 

/s, ist.o'r/ 

of sisters 



VS. 





CeCTpbl 

/S, OStT\/ 

sisters 

/e/ 

agur',(e)c- 

orypeq 

/agur.e'c/ 

cucumber 



VS. 





oryptlbi 

/agurci/ 

cucumbers 

/, i/ 

tret(.i)j- 

TpeTnii 

/tr, et,i j/ 

the third 



VS. 

TpeTbfl 

/tr y et j&/ 

third (f) 


od(, i)n- 

OAMH 

/ad.tn/ 

one 



VS. 





ogHa 

/ a dn a/ 

one (f) 


Inserted vowels appear principally in the Nsg. of ctoji- and KocTb- 
nouns, Gpl. of wena- and OKtio-nduns, and in the nominative mascu¬ 
line short form of adjectives. 

In stressed position three inserted vowels appear /o e ,i/. In 
the vast majority of cases the vowel is /o/. /e/ appears but 
rarely, most notably in the suffix -(e)c-, but also in a few other 
items, while /, i/ appears in very few items, namely in od(,i)n- 
o/inH ‘one’ and jij(i)c- smqo Gpl. amu ‘egg’. 10 A good rule of 
thumb for vowel insertion is if the consonant following the inserted 
vowel is palatalized (including / j/) or /c/ and the preceding con¬ 
sonant is soft, the inserted vowel is /e/, otherwise it is /o/; ex¬ 
ceptions are extremely few, e.g., xr ,eb ,(e)t- xpebeT ‘ridge, 
spine’. 

In unstressed position, due to the rules of vowel replacement 
(1.2.5), we have only /a/ after hard consonants and /i/ after soft 
consonants, so that after soft consonants distinction between the 
three inserted vowel morphophonemes is neutralized and we can as¬ 
sign the unstressed inserted vowel to one of these three, if at all, 
on the basis of the morpheme in which it occurs. Thus, / ,i/ in 
/ukrajin, ic/ we assign to the morphophoneme -e- on the basis of 
-(e)c- in 6oeq ‘warrior’, orypeq, etc. Unstressed /a/ after a hard 
consonant, of course, is always assignable to morphophonemic -o-. 
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1.4.2 Substitutive softening or J-change 

The following consonant replacements take place; items on the 
left (or their palatalized counterparts) are replaced by those on the 
right: 

replaced by 


/t 

/d 


z/ 
s/ 

labial C: /p b f v m/ 


k/ 

9 

/x 


/c/ 

/z/ 

/s/ 

labial C plus /!,/ 


The above changes are often referred to as substitutive softening, 
and in this work will usually be referred to as J-change. The clus¬ 
ters /st sk/ are replaced by /'sc/ and /zd zg/ by /zz/; this 
change may be viewed as the regular J-change of the last conso¬ 
nant of the cluster plus sibilant assimilation of preceding /s z/ to 
the result of J-change. In some items (historically, borrowings 
from Church Slavic) /t d/ are replaced by /sc zz/ rather than 
/c z/. J-change occurs mainly in verb morphology and in word¬ 
building. 

Examples: 

/d,—♦ z/ xogMTb /xad, it,/~xo*:y /xazu/ to go 
/s —► s/ nncaTb /p, isat,/~ nnuiy / p, isu/ to write 
/zd, —* zz/ e3gHTb / jezd, it,/~ye3>KaTb /ujizzat,/ 
to go (away) 

/p p, —► pi,/ cnaTb /spat,/, cnMT /sp, it/~ cnjno 
/spl, u/ to sleep 

/k—> c/ [ijiaxaTb /plakat,/~ njiany /placu/ to cry 


1.4.3 /C ,oC/~/C ,eC ,/ 

Sometimes, in position after palatalized consonant or /s z/, 
/o/ followed by a non-palatalized consonant alternates with /e/ 
followed by a palatalized consonant. Since the unstressed re¬ 
placement of both of these vowels is /i/, the alteration is real¬ 
ized only under stress. 

Nsg. uepT /cort/~Npl. nep™ /cert, i/ devil 
past neK /p, ok/~inf. nenb /p, ec/ to bake 
Other non-automatic changes, which affect only single catego¬ 
ries of words, will be mentioned under the discussion of the type 
of word involved (e.g., /t d b/ before ft/ —> /s/ in the verbal 
infinitive, etc.). 
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1.5 DISCUSSION OF USE OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
AND SPELLING 

Language is basically oral. Writing is a secondary representa¬ 
tion of speech (oral sounds). If we wish to record speech on pa¬ 
per, we use conventional writing, or, where particular accuracy is 
needed, as in linguistic investigations, a transcription. Transcrip¬ 
tions are of various kinds. A transcription which aims to record 
the most minute audible differences in speech sounds is termed 
phonetic and is usually enclosed in brackets [ ]. A transcription 
which aims to represent each phoneme (unit sound) of a given lan¬ 
guage with one and only one symbol is phonemic. Thus, we tran¬ 
scribe the Russian word gaMa ‘lady’ phonetically [dama] because 
the vowel in the second syllable differs noticeably from the one in 
the first syllable, but we transcribe it phonemically /dama/, be¬ 
cause both vowels are members of the same contrastive unit sound 
(phoneme) in Russian. 

While only a phonemic transcription is consistent by always ren¬ 
dering each phoneme by the same symbol, a morphophonemic tran¬ 
scription, which does not reflect automatic (and hence predictable) 
phonemic changes undergone by forms in certain environments is 
often useful, for while we lose the one-to-one correspondence be¬ 
tween phoneme and symbol, we gain in simplicity of representation 
of morphemes. Aside from minor inconsistencies, the Russian or¬ 
thography is a pretty good morphophonemic transcription system (if 
stress is indicated). 

Transcriptions: 

phonetic: gorat garada 1. ixko 

l.oxk^ij 

phonemic: gorat garada 1, ixko one for one: pho- 

1 , oxk, ij neme «—* symbol 

morphophonemic: gorod goroda 1, oxko phoneme —> symbol 

1 , oxkij (we lose one-to- 
one phonemic 
correspondence 
but gain in sim¬ 
plicity of repre¬ 
sentation of 
morphemes) 

orthography: ropog ropoga JierKO 

JiepKnM 

Material in the text below will be presented either in normal 
Russian orthography (spelling) or in a transcription. Russian 
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spelling will be used for example words or sentences. However, 
material in Russian spelling will be accented, the acute accent 
(') indicating the stressed syllable (in the spelling material no 
distinction will be made between the three phonemic stresses). 
Elements smaller than words (prefixes, grammatical endings and 
other suffixes, word stems, etc.) will usually be given in a morpho- 
phonemic transcription. If necessary to call attention to the pro¬ 
nunciation of a particular item, of course, phonemic transcription 
(enclosed in slant lines / /) will be used. The morphophonemic 
transcription will utilize the symbols (letters) of phonemic tran¬ 
scription given above, it will be italicized in the text and will usu¬ 
ally begin or end with a hyphen (representing morpheme boundary). 

It is important to remember that, since automatic changes, such 
as vowel replacement through stress shift or voicing assimilation, 
are not indicated, the symbols of the morphophonemic transcription 
may represent more than one phoneme. Thus, -o will be /o/ when 
stressed, /, i/ unstressed after a palatalized consonant, and /a/ 
unstressed after a hard consonant. 

The symbol in the morphophonemic transcription deserves 
special mention. If it appears at the beginning of a morphophone¬ 
mic formula, it means the consonant preceding the element repre¬ 
sented will be palatalized (if such consonant is susceptible to pal¬ 
atalization). Thus, - ,ot means that a consonant preceding this 
ending becomes palatalized. However will not be written be¬ 
fore the morphophonemic representation of an element beginning 
with e, because palatalization of a consonant preceding this mor- 
phophoneme is automatic: stem-final /n/ of the stem Son- (of xeiia 
‘wife’) is palatalized before the ending -e of the prepositional and 
dative cases /zin,e/. 

Our morphophonemic symbol i will represent [i] (the sound usu¬ 
ally represented by the Russian letter Id) after a-palatalized conso¬ 
nant (word initially we would write ,i, ,idu for Mgy ‘I go’), and [i] 
(the sound represented by the Russian letter bl) after a non-palatal- 
ized consonant. It is important to remember the rule that i follow¬ 
ing a velar consonant /k g x/ automatically palatalizes the velar. 
Thus, the stem dock- of gouxa ‘daughter’ adds /, / before the end¬ 
ing -i of the genitive singular: dock ,i. 

In working with the morphophonemic transcription, the various 
automatic vowel replacements in unstressed position must be kept 
in mind; the morphophoneme - o- (spelled o or e) when unstressed is 
realized as /i/ after soft consonants (i.e., after palatalized con¬ 
sonants and /s z c/) and as /a/ after hard consonants. Thus: 
stol- ‘table’, Gsg. stola / stala/ CTOJia; Son- ‘wife’, Npl. Soni 
/zoni/ >KeHbi, Nsg. zona /zina/ xeHa; p ,ok- ‘to bake’, p ,ok 
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/p, ok/ neK ‘(he) baked’, p >okla /p, ikla/ neKJia ‘she baked’. 
Also, compare the ending -o of the Nsg. of one class of nouns: 


p ,zs ,mo 

/p. is,mo/ 

nwcbMO letter 

ruzjo 

/ruzjo/ 

pyxbe 

gun 

m ,aso 

/m, asa/ 

MHCO 

meat 

mor ,0 

/mor, i/ 

Mope 

sea 

16 20 

/lozi/ 

Jioxe 

couch, bed 

In general, 

our Latin letter morphoph 

onemic 

transcription will 


bear a very close correspondence to the Russian Cyrillic letter 
spelling (taking account of the special conventions of Russian 
spelling, such as the special “soft” series of vowel letters used 
to represent a vowel after a palatalized consonant and also / j / 
plus vowel, as explained above). Particularly, one should remem¬ 
ber that the morphophoneme -o is often represented by the Russian 
letters e or e. 


NOTES 

1. Possible additional phonemes: Some speakers have /y/, a voiced counterpart 

of /x/, in a few items such as /boya/ ‘of God’ where others have /g/. This pro¬ 
nunciation is regarded as old-fashioned and obsolescent. For such speakers /y/ is 
a phoneme, rather than a positional variant of /x/. Because of items like / 3 ekat,/ 
‘to use the dialect pronunciation “ 3 ” /g, in./ (onomatopoetic), /gut/ ‘jute’, 

/gas/ ‘jazz’, /az, irbajgan/ ‘Azerbaidzhan’, it is possible that, for at least some 
speakers, /g/ and /ij/ are phonemic—voiced counterparts to /c/ and /c/ respec¬ 
tively. Another possible analysis would be to analyze [ 3 ] and [ 3 ] as /dz/ and 
/dz/; choice of single phoneme or cluster analysis would presumably depend on 
whether [ 3 ] and [ 3 ] were articulated as closely fused as /C C/ or more loosely 
joined, and also whether they are, except for the voice component, articulatorily 
completely parallel to their voiceless counterpart. In fact, [g] seems to be articu¬ 
lated at the position of /z/ rather than of /C/. Finally, a marginal phoneme /h/ 
occurs in a few interjections such as /aha/ ‘aha!’. 

2. This analysis treats the sound segment usually represented by the letter m or 
by cm as the sequence /sc/ (/.iscit/ rnueT ‘seeks’, /scot/ cm§t ‘account’) and 
the segment represented variously by 3>K, *>k, etc. as /zz/ (/ujizzat,/ ye3*aTb ‘to 
go away’). In so doing, I conform to a variety of the newer (Leningrad) norm of 
standard Russian. Other idiolects, representing the older (Moscow) norm, have, in 
some of the items corresponding to those where the speech variety here treated 

has /sc/ and /zz/ respectively, the sequences /ss,/ and /zz,/ respectively: 

/. iss.it/, /ss.ot/, /ujizz.at,/; while in other items /sc/ (or /s+c/) and /zz/ 
occur in both varieties: /b.isciifstf/ or /b, is + cufstf / 6e3 uyBCTB ‘without feel¬ 
ings’, /zzok/ cater ‘(he) burned up’. In this second variety then, one must add the 
proviso that /s/ and /z/ when geminated may be palatalized; that is, /, / may in 
some instances occur in conjunction with double /s/ and /z/. To this extent the 
phonology of the older norm is more complicated than that of the newer. 

3. /k, g, x,/ are in almost complementary distribution with /k g x/, the former 
usually occurring before /i e/, the latter before /a o u/. However, there do exist 
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contrasts, particularly for /k J versus /k/. Thus, /kot/ hot ‘tomcat’ vs. /tk.ot/ 
tkSt ‘weaves’; /kurort/ KypopT ‘health resort’ vs. /kjuv.et/ KioBeT ‘small basin, 
cuvette’; /g.erp/ rep6 ‘coat of arms’ vs. /ges/ T3C ‘hydroelectric station’; /xata/ 
xaTa ‘cottage’ vs. /x.ata/ XflTa (placename in Siberia, north of Magadan), /xek.i/ 
x3km ‘hakes (pi.)’, a fish (genus Merluccius) occurrent in Soviet waters as well as 
elsewhere (Bojibwaa CoBeTCKan SHUMKJioneflHfl, v. vol. 46, 2d ed., Moscow: 1949-58) 
vs. /x,ed, ir/ xeaep ‘header (part of a combine), cheder (Jewish religious school)’; 
/x.urk, il, inci/ XiopamiMHUbi (name of an ethnic group in Daghestan) vs. 

/xul, iganstva/ xyjmraHCTBO ‘hooliganism, rowdiness’. See also A. N. Gvozdev, 
CoBpeMeHHbih pyccKnii JMTepaTypHbiii H3biK I, 2d ed., Moscow: Ucpedgiz, 1961, 
pp. 16-17. 

4. The brief presentation of the vowel system given here does not permit a de¬ 
tailed justification of this analysis. For a fuller discussion, see my article “An 
Alternative Phonemic Analysis of Russian,” SEEJ 6:125-8 (1962) and my rebuttal 
of discussion attendant upon it in SEEJ 7:97-9 (1963); E. Stankiewicz’s assumption 
(SEEJ 9:434 [1965]) that I have somehow abandoned the position I assumed in that 
study is based upon a misunderstanding; my SEEJ article was written after my 
Slavic Historical Phonology in Tabular Form. The Hague: Mouton, 1963, though the 
latter, due to speedier publication of journal material, appeared with a publication 
date subsequent to the journal article. For the distinction of/,i/ versus /i/, see 
also A. N. Gvozdev, CoBpeMeHHbitl pyccKMh jWTepaTypHbih H3biK I, 2d ed., Moscow: 
Ucpedgiz, 1961, p. 13. 

5. The exceptions are constituted by various recent foreign borrowings as 
/rad.ijo/ ‘radio’ where /e o/ may occur in unstressed syllables. 

6. Monosyllabic prepositions and the negative particle /n,e/ are proclitics, i.e., 
they form a single stress unit with the following noun (plurisyllabic prepositions 
may behave in this way or bear secondary stress). Typically, the preposition is un¬ 
stressed, but in some fixed expressions composed of a preposition plus a noun, the 
stress (of the whole stress unit) may rest upon the preposition: /nagaru/ Ha ropy 
‘uphill’; also compare /n.ebila/ He 6buio ‘wasn’t’ (neuter) vs. /n.ibila/ He 6buia 
‘wasn’t’ (feminine). 

7. The major segment is termed “macrosegment” by C. F. Hockett, A Course in 
Modern Linguistics , New York: MacMillan, 1958, p. 38, and termed takt in much 
European writing. 

8. There is considerable disagreement, undoubtedly reflecting variation in actual 
usage, concerning vowel replacement in post-stress position after a soft consonant. 
All are agreed that /e/ —« /i/ and that /u i/ remain unchanged. According to 
D. Ward (The Russian Language Today. Chicago: CUP, 1965, pp. 29-30), /o a/—> 
/a/ in post-stress position after soft C. According to R. I. Avanesov (<I>OHeTHKa 
coBpeMenHoro pyccKoro jiHTepaTypHoro H3biKa, Moscow, 1956, pp. 121-23), /o/ —> 

/i/ in verbal endings, /a~i/ in nouns, /i/ being the newer norm, and /a/ remains 
/a/. According to S. C. Boyanus (Russian Pronunciation and Russian Phonetic 
Reader , Cambridge: HUP, 1955), /o/ —> /a~i/, /a/ remains /a/ only in open fi¬ 
nal syllables, while in all other post-stress syllables the same replacement rules 
apply as to pre-stress syllables, i.e., /a o e/ —* /i/ after C.. 

9. As replacement of /if by /,i/ is automatic with the few exceptions mentioned 
in the last paragraph, in a possible morphophonemic notation we would not need to 
write /. i/ word initially or following velar, but would write i instead—it being un¬ 
derstood that /./ occurs automatically under the conditions stated above. Items 
which retain /i/ word initially or after velar would be considered as containing a 
rarely occurrent morphophoneme 4 (i.e., /i/ not subject to replacement by /,i/) 
and would be written 4, akin. This morphophonemic notation would then coincide 
with that proposed by R. L. Leed in SEEJ 7:39-42 (1963), though the theoretic justi- 
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fication for it is different from Leed’s proposal. In the morphophonemic notation 
which I use in the present work (section 1.5), I shall for pedagogic clarity, write the 
sequence /,i/ (//i/) wherever it occurs, including after velars and initially. 

10. I posit /, i/ rather than /i/ as the inserted vowel, since it is necessary to 
account for the palatalization of the morpheme final consonant in such examples as 
/b,/ (from /riba/pbi6a ‘fish’with unpalatalized /b/) in the adjective /rib.ij/ 

(the palatalization of the forms without /,i/ is conditioned by the following /j/). 

In unstressed syllables, of course, the distinction between inserted /,i/ and /e/ 
is neutralized. 



The Form System 


2.1 NOMINAL WORDS 

The classes of words (“parts of speech”) are here defined pri¬ 
marily according to the morphological paradigm into which they 
fall. That is, all words which occur with the set of endings char¬ 
acteristic of any one of the noun declensions is a noun, etc. Sec¬ 
ondarily, syntactic criteria apply in defining word classes. Thus, 
any item which appears solely in a syntactic slot predominantly 
occupied by nouns would be classified a noun, even though it 
might not show the inflectional suffixes of a noun declension 
(e.g., it might be morphologically unchanging, indeclinable). 

Where the two types of criteria (inflectional form and syntactic 
function) conflict, we are obviously dealing with special sub¬ 
classes (cf. substantivized adjectives, 2.1.2.2 below). 

Nominal words are those words which manifest the category of 
case. The Russian case system comprises six cases: nominative, 
accusative, genitive, prepositional, dative, and instrumental, re¬ 
spectively abbreviated N, A, G, P, D, I. These cases are sig¬ 
nalled, in part, by the occurrence of inflectional suffixes (case 
endings), which usually have a distinct phonemic shape, though 
each paradigm has at least one pair of homophonous endings. 

Nominal words comprise nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and nu¬ 
merals. All but numerals manifest the grammatical categories, sin¬ 
gular (sg.) versus plural (pi.). Nouns typically have a complete 
array of case forms for both singular and plural, though there is a 
large group (mass nouns, placenames, and the like) which occur 
usually or exclusively in singular form and a somewhat smaller 
group (pluralia tantum, 2.1.1.6) which occur only in the plural. 
Nouns further possess the category of gender (masculine, feminine, 
or neuter) which is correlated to a certain extent with their declen¬ 
sional class; the inherent gender of a noun is manifested by pro- 

/ 23 / 
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nominal replacement (i.e., a masculine noun is replaced or referred 
to by a masculine pronoun, a feminine noun by a feminine pronoun, 
etc.) and by adjective agreement (an adjective attribute to a mas¬ 
culine noun must be in masculine form, etc.). Nouns further mani¬ 
fest the category animate versus inanimate: Animate nouns nor¬ 
mally designate living beings and inanimate nouns, lifeless ob¬ 
jects or concepts, though there is a minute residue of marginal 
words where grammatical animateness and life in the designatum 
do not coincide. The characteristics of remaining nominal words 
are discussed at the head of their respective sections. 


2.1.1 Nouns 

TABLE 2. NOUN ENDINGS 


Sg. 

OKHO 

CTOJI 

aceHa 

KOCTb 

N 

-O 

-0 

-a 

-0 

A 

(N~G) 

-u 

G 

-a 

- i 


P 

-e 



D 

-u 


I 

-om 

S' 

,r- D 

o 

f 

-J U 

PI. 

Ending 

Remarks 

N 

-a 

almost all OKHO-nouns; some ctoji- 
nouns 

-i 

all KocTb and xeHa-nouns; most 
CTOJi-nouns; very few okho- 
nouns 

A 

(N~G) 


G 

0 

the vast majority of xeHa- and 
OKHO-nouns; a few CTOJi-nouns 

-ov 

most CTOJi-nouns ending in hard C 
or / j/; a very few OKHO-nouns 

- e J 

all KOCTb-nouns; CTOJi-nouns end¬ 
ing in soft C other than / j/; a 
very few xeHa- and OKHO-nouns 

P 

-ax 


D 

-am 

I 

-am, i 

a very few nouns have -m Ji 
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Sample declensions of nouns: 


Sg- 

CTOJl 

-nouns, Animate 



professor 

American 

teacher 

N 

npo(|)eccop 

aMepHKaHep 

yunTejib 

AG 

npo(|)eccopa 

aMepuKanpa 

yuHTejia 

P 

npo^eccope 

aMepMKaHge 

yunTejie 

D 

npocjjeccopy 

aMepMKaHgy 

yuMTejiio 

I 

npo(J)eccopoM 

aMepnKaHgeM 

yuMTejieM 

PL 

N 

npo<|)eccopa 

aMepMKaHgbi 

yunTejis 

AG 

npotJieccopoB 

aMepHKaHgeB 

yuMTejieii 

P 

npo^eccopax 

aMepnKaHgax 

yuMTejiax 

D 

npo(|)eccopaM 

aMepnKaHgaM 

yunTejiHM 

I 

npocjpeccopaMM 

aMepwKaHgaMn 

yunTejisMM 


Sg. 

NA 

G 

P 

D 

I 

PI. 

NA 

G 

P 

D 

I 


table 

CT0J1 

cTOJia 

CTOJie 

cTOJiy 

CTOJIOM 


CTOJIbl 

CTOJIOB 

CTOJiax 

CTOJiaM 

CTOJiaMM 


CTOJi-nouns, Inanimate 


pencil 

bell 

edge 

KapaHgam 

3B0H0K 

Kpaft 

KapaHgauia 

3B0HKa 

xpaa 

KapaHflaiue 

3B0HKe 

xpae 

KapaHgauiy 

3B0HKy 

Kpaio 

KapaHflauiOM 

3B0HK0M 

xpaeM 

KapaHflamn 

3B0HKH 

Kpaa 

KapaHgamen 

3B0HK0B 

KpaeB 

KapaHgamax 

3B0HKUX 

xpasix 

KapaHgamaM 

3B0HKEIM 

KpaaM 

KapaHgainaMM 

3B0HKaMM 

KpaflMM 


Sg. 

OKHO-nouns 


xceHa-nouns 


window 

meeting 

gun 

wife 

aunt 

N 

f 

r , , 

I 

xceHa 

tSts 

A 

|^OKHO - 

coopaHMe < 

py*be 

*eHy 

TeTK) 

G 

OKHa 

cobpaHMfl 

py>KbH 

*eHH 

tStm 

P 

OKHe 

cobpaHMM 

py*be 

1 * 


D 

OKHy 

co6paHMio 

pyxtbio 

aceHe 

j^TeTe 

I 

OKHOM 

cobpaHMeM 

pyxbeM 

>KeHOM 

TeTeii 

Pl. 

N 1 

A 

1 ' 

OKHa 

j^cobpaHMH 

[ , 

py*bfl 

)KeHbI 

r .. 

tStm 

G 

L 

OKOH 

co6paHMH 

L , 

py*en 

^ xeH 

TeTew 
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p 

OKHaX 

C 06 paHMHX 

py*bHX 

>KeHax 

TeTHX 

D 

OKHaM 

CObpaHMHM 

py*bHM 

*eHaM 

tSthm 

I 

OKHaMM 

C 06 paHMHMM 

py*bHMM 

xceHaMM 

T6TSMM 

Sg- 

>KeHa-nouns 


KOCTb-noun 


book 

grandfather 

land 

judge 

r door 

N 

KHMra 

AegyuiKa 

3eMJlH 

cyAbfl 

1 

A 

KHMry 

AegyniKy 

3eM JIK) 

cyAbio 

[ ABepb 

G 

KHMTM 

AegymKH 

3eMJIM 

cyAbM 

r 

P 

D 

[KHwre 
^ - 

AegyuiKe 

[ 

3eMJie 

l 

cyAbe i 

ABepw 

I 

KHMTOM 

AeAyniKOM 

3eMJieii 

cyAbeK 

A 

ABepbK) 

PI. 

N 

A 

[ , 

KHMTM 

AeAymKM 

r cyAbM J 

1 ABepM 

ABepeh 

G 

^ A A 

KHHT 

AeAymeK i 

‘3eMeub I 

cyAeh 

^ a 


A 

l ^ 

a 


A 

P 

KHMrax 

AegymKax 

3eMJ]HX 

cyAbflx 

ABepax 

D 

A 

a 

a 



KHMraM 

AegyuiKaM 

3eM JIHM 

cyAbflM 

ABepaM 

I 

KHwraMH 

AegyuiKaMH 

3<3M JIHMM 

CyAbHMM 

ABepaMM 

(-bMM) 


2.1.1.1 Remarks on the case endings. The accusative singular 
of CTOJi-nouns and the accusative plural of all nouns is identical 
with the genitive if the noun in question indicates a living being, 
but is identical with the nominative if it indicates an inanimate ob¬ 
ject or concept. 

In the nominative plural very nearly all OKHO-nouns and a fairly 
large (and growing number) of CTOJi-nouns have the ending -a. In 
the overwhelming majority of CTOJi-nouns with this ending, it is 
stressed. The remaining ctoji- (and a few okho-) nouns and all 
xeHa- and KOCTb-nouns have the ending -i. The few OKHO-nouns 
with -i include the stem-changing nouns oko ‘eye’ (archaic), yxo 
‘ear’ (Npl. ohm, yrnn), all OKHO-nouns with stems ending in /k/ 
(e.g., BeKO ‘eyelid’) except 66aaK0 ‘cloud’, nouns with the suffix 
-isc- (e.g., goMMine ‘big house’), and a few isolated nouns like 
njieuo ‘shoulder’ and KOJieHO ‘knee’ (plural KOJieHM with addition of 
palatalization of stem-final /n/). 

In the genitive plural, the overwhelming majority of okho- and 
xeHa-nouns as well as a fair number of CTOJi-nouns have zero end¬ 
ing. A very few xeHa- and OKHO-nouns with the stem ending in pal¬ 
atalized consonant other than /j / or in /s z/ have the ending -ej. 
For example, ‘uncle’, genitive plural AHAeii; Mope ‘sea’, geni¬ 

tive plural Mopeh; yxo ‘ear’, genitive plural yrneB. A small number 
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(but not the great majority, which have - 0 ) of OKHO-nouns with 
stems terminating in /j/ have the ending -ov. For example, 
ruiaTbe ‘dress’, genitive plural ruiaTbeB. Two other OKHO-nouns 
have the genitive plural ending -ov: objiaxo ‘cloud’, genitive plural 
objiaKOB and cyflHO ‘vessel’, genitive plural cyflOB (the latter drops 
the stem-final /n/ in the plural). 

The masculine KOCTb-noun, nyTb ‘way, path’, has the ending -om, 
nyfeM in the instrumental singular. In the instrumental singular, 
one xeHa-noun, Tbicaua ‘thousand’, has a KOCTb-type ending, 
TblCHMbK). 

A very few nouns (all with stems ending in a soft consonant) 
have -ot.z in the instrumental plural. These are JiiOflbMM ‘with peo¬ 
ple’, fleTbMn ‘with children’, and, optionally, jiomaflbMH ‘with 
horses’, flBepbMM ‘with doors’. 

Nouns with stems ending in - h ij-, have the unstressed ending -e 
in the singular prepositional (and dative of xeHa-nouns) spelled n. 
For example, Jln/jufl ‘Lydia’ Jlwflnn; reHnh ‘genius’ 0 reHuw; neHne 
‘singing’ 0 neHun. 1 

2.1.1.2 Additional endings. 

1) The instrumental singular of *eHa-nouns may be extended by 
the addition of /u/. Thus, Isg. *eHoh or xeHoio. The longer in¬ 
strumental is not used in colloquial speech, but is restricted to * 
formal written style. 

2) A number of inanimate ctoji- and KOCTb-nouns (about eighty in 
all, perhaps half of which occur with some frequency) have a sec¬ 
ond prepositional (locative), which is always stressed, used after 
the prepositions b ‘in’ and Ha ‘on’, when used in locational (i.e., 
not figurative) meaning; thus, b Jiecy ‘in the forest’, but pa36npa- 
Tbcs b Jiece ‘be knowledgeable about the forest’. This locative 
ending is -u for CTOJi-nouns and -i for KOCTb-nouns. Such nouns 
usually have monosyllabic stems; a smaller number have stems of 
two syllables. None are longer. Some of the more common nouns 
which possess the second locative include the following: 

CTOJi-nouns 


/(oh Don rjia3 

eye 

cag 

garden 

BeTep 

wind 

KpbiM Crimea bha 

view 

CHer 

snow 

6ok 

side 

Mwp world rofl 

KOCTb-nouns 

year 

jiec 

forest 

Kpail 

edge, 

region 

KOCTb bone flBepb 

door 

HOUb 

night 

neub 

oven 

3) Second genitive in -u. 

A number of 1 

CTOJi-nouns have 

an addi- 
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tional ending, -u, which is used in a partitive (quantitative) sense: 
CTaKaH Haw ‘a glass of tea’ vs. gBeT nan ‘the color of the tea’; 
MHoro caxap y ‘a lot of sugar’ vs. iieHa caxapa ‘the price of sugar’; 
HeT yKcyc y ‘there’s no vinegar’ vs. BKyc yKcyca ‘the taste of 
vinegar’. 

The genitive -u is also sometimes used after prepositions, par¬ 
ticularly in certain set phrases: c uac y Ha uac ‘from hour to hour’. 
Usage in regard to these second endings is likely to vary among 
speakers. 

2.1.1.3 Distribution of genders. 

All CTOji-nouns are masculine. 

All oKHO-nouns but nogMacTepbe ‘apprentice’ and masculine di¬ 
minutives in - ,isc- are neuter. 

All KOCTb-nouns but one (nyTb ‘road’ masculine) are feminine. 
Most *eHa-nouns are feminine, but a small number, mainly consist¬ 
ing of men’s names and nicknames (Hmkhth ‘Nikita’, Kojih ‘Nick’) 
and designations for male kin (flflflH ‘uncle’, gegyiUKa ‘grandpa’) 
are masculine. Another small group may be either masculine or 
feminine depending on whether they refer to a male or female per¬ 
son, e.g., nbflHMga ‘drunkard’, cwpoTa ‘orphan’. 

Mixed nouns (see 2.1.1.5) are neuter. 

2.1.1.4 Modifications of the noun stem. 

1) Before zero endings (Nsg. of ctoji- and KOCTb-nouns, Gpl. of 
weHa- and OKHO-nouns) and endings which begin with a consonant 
(Isg. of KOCTb-nouns), an inserted vowel may occur in stems other¬ 
wise ending in a sequence of consonants: yKpanHeq vs. Gsg. 
yKpaMHga, ‘Ukrainian’; jiioboBb, JiroboBbio vs. Gsg. jho6bh ‘love’; 
okho vs. Gpl. okoh or okoh ‘window’; CTygeHTKa vs. Gpl. CTyge- 
htok ‘girl student’. The OKHO-noun aho ‘bottom’ extends its stem 
with /j / (see 4 below) and has inserted -o- in all plural: Npl. 
gOHbH, Gpl. flOHbeB, etc. 

2) Addition of palatalization to the stem-final consonant occurs 
in the plural of two CTOJi-nouns, uepT (also spelled uopT) ‘devil’ 
and coceg ‘neighbor’, and one OKHO-noun, KOJieHO ‘knee’. Thus, 
Npl. uepTM, cocegM, KOJieHM. The KOCTb-noun, qepKOBb ‘church’, 
loses the palatalization of its stem-final consonant in PDIpl.: 

o qepKBax, qepKBaM, qepKBaMM. 

3) The word uepT ‘devil’ also changes its stem vowel from /of 
in the singular to /e/ in the nominative plural: Npl. uepTM. The 
remaining plural case forms stress the endings: uepTeii, so the 
/o~e/ alterationn is neutralized in them. 
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4) Addition of /j/ to form the plural stem. A few ctoji and 
OKHO-nouns add /j / to the stem in the plural. 


Nsg. 

Npl. 


6paT 

6paTba 

brother 

My* 

My*bfl 

husband 

nepo 

nepba 

feather, pen point 


It should be noted that all nouns of this type have -a in the Npl. 
and all but three have -ov in the Gpl. The three exceptions are 
My>KbH ‘husbands’, KHS3ba ‘princes’, and flpy3t>a ‘friends’. These 
have the ending zero with inserted vowel -e- in the Gpl. Myxceii, 
KHfl3eii, gpy3en. Items xpioK ‘hook’ and gpyr ‘friend’ change the 
consonant preceding /j/: Npl. gpy3bs, Kpioubfl. 

5) Addition of -ov ,{e)j- to form the plural stem. Two ctoji- 
nouns, cbiH ‘son’ and KyM ‘godparent’, add -ov >(e)j- to the stem in 
all cases of the plural. The endings in the plural are stressed and 
the Gpl. has a zero ending with an inserted vowel: N cbiHOBbfl, AG 
CbIHOBeH , P CbIHOBbflX, D CbIHOBbHM, I CblHOBbSMM. 

6) Loss of the suffix - ,in- in the plural. A number of ctoji- 
nouns, all of which denote members of various nationalities, re¬ 
gional or social groups, etc., have stems terminating in a suffix 
- ,in- which is dropped in the plural. All nouns of this kind have 
zero as a Gpl. ending. In most of these nouns -,in- is preceded by 
-an-. In the Npl. the ending is written -e and is -J (i.e., /i/ with 
preceding palatalization). The stem is non-palatalized in plural 
forms other than nominatives. 


N aHrjinuaHMH 
GA aHr JiMMaHMHa 
P aHrjwuaHHHe 
D aHrJinuaHMHy 

I aHrJiHuaHMHOM 


Englishman aHrJiwuaHe 
aHrjmuaH 
aHrjinuaHax 
aHrjmuaHaM 
aHrJiHuaHaMH 


A few nouns of this group do not have -an- preceding - .in-. Thus, 
boapHH ‘boyar’ has a Npl. ending - J (6oape, Gpl. 6oap, etc.); 
bapnH ‘lord’, TaTapnH ‘Tatar’, and 6oJirapnH ‘Bulgar’ have the Npl. 
ending -i. Thus, Npl. boarapbi, Gpl. bojirap, etc. rocnoflMH ‘gen¬ 
tleman, Mr., sir’ has the Npl. ending -a. Thus, Npl. rocnoga, Gpl. 
rocnog, etc. X03HHH ‘landlord, owner, host’ substitutes in the 
plural -ov- for the - .in- of the singular. The Npl. ending is un¬ 
stressed -a. Thus, Npl. xo3fleBa, Gpl. xo3aeB, etc. 

7) Nouns in - >on{o)k- ~ - ,at-. A number of CTOJi-nouns denoting 
young humans or animals (e.g., TejieHOK ‘calf’, nopoceHOK Tittle 
pig’, pe6eH0K ‘child’) have singular stems ending in the suffix 
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-,onk- (with inserted / o/ in the nominative singular). The plural 
stem replaces the - ,on(o)k- of the singular with - ,at-. The Npl. 
ending is unstressed -a and the Gpl. is zero. 

8) cyflHO—the OKHO-noun cyflHO ‘vessel, ship, bedpan’ drops the 
final /n/ of the stem in the plural. The Npl. ending is -a, the Gpl. 
-ov; thus, Npl. cyfla, Gpl. cygOB, etc. 

9) Addition of suffix -es-. Two OKHO-nouns add a suffix -es- to 
the stem in the plural. These are uygo ‘wonder’, He6o ‘sky, 
heaven’; thus, NA uyaeca, G uygec, P uyflecax, D uy/jecaM, 

I uyaecaMM. 

10) Loss of -ir ,-. The KOCTb-nouns floub ‘daughter’ and MaTb 
‘mother’ drop the suffix -ir ,- in the NAsg. Thus, sg. NA MaTb, 

GPD MaTepn, I MaTepbio; pi. N MaTepn, AG MaTepen, P MaTepax, 

D MaTepnM, I MaTepflMH. 

11) Some nouns with stems ending in a palatalized consonant and 
with inserted vowels lose /,/ in the genitive plural: 6auiHa, Gpl. 
6ameH ‘tower’. 


2.1.1.5 Nouns of mixed, declension (stem-final - .on,-,<z-). 

1) Several neuter nouns, the most important of which are hmh 
‘name’ and BpeMS ‘time’ have KOCTb-type endings in all cases of 
the singular (0 in NAsg.) but instrumental and OKHO-type endings 
in Isg. and in all cases of the plural. In addition, they lose in the 
NAsg. final /n / of their stem and substitute /- ,a/ for the vowel 
preceding it, before the zero ending. 

The plural loses palatalization after stem-final /n/. 



NA 

mm a 

l 

j 

nMeHa 


G 

1 

1 

MM§H 

KOCTb-endings 

P 

r wMeHM 

1 

1 

imeHax 


D. 

1 

1 

i 

nMeHaM 


I 

MMeHeM 

1 

1 

| 

MMeHaMn 

OKHO-endings 


stem-final /-n,/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

stem-final 


Note that the plural endings are stressed. 

All nouns of this group have stem-final -,on,-,a, as above, 

except for ceMH ‘seed’ and CTpeMa ‘stirrup’ which, for some speak¬ 
ers, have Gpl. ceM hh, CTpeM ah and thus end in - .an,- (spelled -eH- 
and pronounced /-.in,-/ when unstressed) ~-,a. 

2) The neuter noun amts ‘child’ likewise shows a number of 
changes of stem and ending type: 
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s g- 

N 

KOCTb-endings ^ 

guTfl /d, it.a/ 

G 

i 

P 

\ gMTflTM /d.it.at,i/ 

D 


aceHa-endings I 

flnTHTew /d,it.at.ij/ 


PI. 

fleTM 

fle Te ft 

/leTflx 

fleTAM 

fleTbMM 


The stem is NAsg. d >et .-a- ~GPDIsg. d,et ,-at~ pi. d,et KOCTb- 
endings in NAGPDsg., *eHa-endings in Isg. and all plural. The 
singular forms of this noun are little used and pe6eH0K ‘child, 
baby’ is used instead; conversely, the plural of pebeHOK, pebflTa, 
is little used, except jocularly, ‘kids’, the usual word for children 
being geTM. 

2.1.1.6 Nouns which have plural only (pluralia tantum). Russian 
like many languages (cf. English ‘scissors’) has a number of words 
which have plural forms only. As Russian does not distinguish 
gender in the plural, it is impossible to assign them to any gender 
category. However, the various endings of the Npl. and Gpl. occur 
in combinations characteristic of the four noun declensions: 


NApl. 

Gpl. 


bpiOKM 

bpiOK 

trousers 

OUKM 

OUKOB 

eyeglasses 

BOpOTa 

BOpOT 

gate 

KJiemM 

KJiemew 

tongs, pliers 


2.1.1.7 Indeclinable nouns. Russian has a fair number (about 
250 in common use) of words which do not change form in the vari¬ 
ous cases, but which must be classed as nouns, because they func¬ 
tion syntactically like nouns (i.e., they fill the same positions in 
sentences as do normal, declined nouns). Such nouns are mostly 
recent borrowings from foreign languages which end in certain vow¬ 
els (/u i e/ and stressed /o a , i/). Compare kmho ‘movies’, 
najibTO ‘overcoat’, TaKcw ‘taxi’, MeHio ‘menu’, pafluo ‘radio’, KO(j)e 
‘coffee’, biopo ‘office’. 

For the most part, indeclinable nouns are of neuter gender, ex¬ 
cepting those that refer to male or female beings, which are ac¬ 
cordingly masculine or feminine. Other indeclinable nouns are ab¬ 
breviations which do not make a pronounceable word that fits one 
of the declensional patterns (e.g., CCCP /eseser/), certain proper 
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names (e.g., /KwBaro, TKaneHKO, HepHbix), and the names of alpha¬ 
betic letters and musical notes. 

2.1.1.8 Stress in nouns. The majority of Russian nouns have 
fixed stress, i.e., the stress stays on the same syllable in all de¬ 
clensional forms. This is particularly true of nouns with stems of 
three or more syllables. Very few such long nouns have shifting 
stress. 2 

Nouns may have stress on the stem (stress on the stem is sym¬ 
bolized S), or on the ending (ending stress is symbolized E). 

Words with E-stress have stress on the vowel of the ending (on the 
first vowel of the ending in endings with more than one vowel), ex¬ 
cept on forms which have a zero ending. In forms with a zero end¬ 
ing and with the Isg. ending -ju of KOCTb-nouns, E-stress falls on 
the last vowel of the stem (N.B. with a few exceptions, on the in¬ 
serted vowel, if one is present). 

Examples of nouns with fixed E-stress: 


NA 

CTOJI 

table CTOJibi 

3B0H0K bell 

3B0HKM 

G 

CTOJia 

CTOJIOB 

3B0HKa 

3B0HK0B 

P 

CTOJie 

CTOJiax 

3B0HKe 

3B0HK3X 

D 

CTOJiy 

CTOJiaM 

3B0HKy 

3B0HKEIM 

I 

CTOJIOM 

CTOJiaMM 

3B0HK0M 

3B0HKEMH 


2.1.1.9 Stress shift. Though perhaps a majority of Russian 
nouns have fixed stress, a very large number show a difference of 
the position of stress in the various declensional forms. Nouns 
with stress shift include very many of the most common and fre¬ 
quently used Russian words. As stated before, the vast majority 
of nouns with shifting stress have stems of one, or less commonly, 
two syllables. The usual pattern is for all forms of the singular to 
have stress on one syllable and for the stress to be shifted to an¬ 
other syllable in the plural. 

1) Stress patterns in which singular and plural contrast. 

ES (ending stress in the singular, stem stress in the plural)—to 
this group belong many xeHa-nouns and a large number of okho- 
nouns. 

Examples: 


Sg- 

PI. 

Sg- 

PI. 

xeHa wife 

xeHbi 

j , letter 

f - 

* 


nncbMO 

nncbMa 

xceHy 

xemii 

|xceH 

l 

IIMCbMa 

1 . 

nnceM 
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P - xeHax riMCbMe 

„ . xeHe 

D *eHaM nMCbMy 

I JKeHOK *eHaMH IIMCbMOM 


nwcbMax 

nMCbMaM 

IWCbMaMM 


SE (stem stress in the singular, ending stress in the plural)— 
this type characterizes many CTOJi-nouns and a fair number of okho- 
nouns. All CTOJi-nouns with the ending -a in the Npl. (excepting 
those that add /j / or the suffix - ,on(o)k- ~ - >at- to the stem in the 
plural) belong to this class, as do all but one of the mixed declen¬ 
sion neuters like mmh. 

Examples: 



Sg. 

PI. 

Sg- 

PI. 

NA 

AOM 

house AOMa 

CJIOBO 

word cjiOBa 

G 

AOMa 

AOMOB 

cjiOBa 

CJIOB 

P 

AOMe 

AOM ax 

cjiOBe 

cjiOBax 

D 

AOMy 

AOMaM 

cjiOBy 

CJIOBaM 

I 

AOMOM 

AOMaMM 

C JIOBOM 

CJIOBaMM 


Sg- 

NA mms name 

P f MMeHH 

°J 

I MMeHeM 


PL 

nMeHa 

MMeH 

nMeHax 

MMeHaM 

MMeHaMM 


S —> (stress retained on the stem in all forms, but shifted one 
syllable toward the end of the word in the plural)—mouns with 
S —► stress are a small, not very important group including a few 
ctoji- and OKHO-type nouns, and the mixed declension neuter 3HaMfl 
‘banner’. 

Examples: 



Sg. 

PL 

Sg- 

PL 

NA 

03epo 

lake 03epa 

KOJIOC 

ear of grain KOJiocba 

a 

03epa 

03ep 

KOJioca 

KOJIOCbeB 

p 

03epe 

03epax 

KOJioce 

KOJIOCbflX 

D 

03epy 

03epaM 

KOJiocy 

KOJIOCbHM 

I 

03ep0M 

03epaMn 

KOJIOCOM 

KOJIOCbflMM 


<—S (stress retained on the stem, but shifted toward the begin¬ 
ning in the plural forms)—this type comprises only those ctoji- 
nouns which have the stem suffix - t in- and have the stress on the 
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suffix, e.g., Nsg. apMHHMH, Npl. apMSHe, ‘Armenian’. An excep¬ 
tion is rocnoAMH ‘Mr., sir’ which has SE-stress. 

2) Stress patterns in which stress shifts within the singular 
and/or plural forms—we call such stress patterns “mixed,” sym¬ 
bolized M. 

Singular mixed pattern: stem stress on the accusative singular (and 
on the nominative singular if it is identical in form with accusative 
singular); all other cases have ending stress. Plural mixed pat¬ 
tern: stem stress on the nominative plural (and on the accusative 
plural if it is identical in form with the nominative plural); all other 
cases have ending stress. The number of nouns with mixed stress 
patterns is small, but they include a few nouns of very frequent 
usage. 

SM (stem stress in singular, mixed stress in plural)—this group 
includes a fair number of ctoji- and KOCTb-nouns; also the stem¬ 
changing neuters oko ‘eye’ and yxo ‘ear’. 

Examples: 



Sg- 

PI. 

Sg. 

PI. 

NA 

KaMeHb 

stone KaMHn 

flBepb door 

flBepM 

G 

KaMHfl 

KaMHeM 

r , 

ABepeM 

P 

xaMHe 

KaMHflX 

flEsepw 

flBepax 

D 

KEIMHK) 

KaMHflM 

l 

ABepflM 

I 

KaMHeM 

KaMHHMM 

flBepbKJ 

flBepHMM 


EM (ending stress in singular, mixed stress in plural)—a few 
xeHa-type nouns, three or four CTOJi-nouns and one oKHO-noun 
(ruieuo ‘shoulder’) are included in this group. 


N 

A 

G 

P 

D 

I 


Sg- 

PI. 

CBeua candle 

r . 

/ * 

CBeUM 

CBeuy 

l .. 

CBeHM 

CBeueM 


CBeuax 

CBeue 


/ O 

CBeuaM 

CBeUOM 

CBeuaMM 


Sg- 


PI. 

KOHb 

horse 

KOHM 

KOHH 

• 

[ KOHeM 

KOHe 


l 

KOHHX 

KOHIO 


KOHHM 

KOHeM 


KOHflMM 


MS (mixed stress in singular, stem stress in plural) occurs as an 
alternate pattern in a few xeHa-nouns. 

ME (mixed stress in singular, ending stress in plural) includes 
three CTOJi-nouns: yroji ‘corner’, y3eji ‘knot’, yropb ‘eel’. 

MM (mixed stress in both singular and plural) includes a small 
group of xeHa-nouns. 
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N 

A 

G 

P 

D 

I 


Sg- 


PI. 

pyxa 

pyxy 

hand 

• pyKM 

pyKM 


pyx^ 

pyxe 


pyxax 

pyxaM 

pyxoft 


pyxaMn 


A very few nouns (about fifteen) which have stem stress in the 
plural, change stem stress to ending stress in the genitive plural. 
In most of these nouns the ending in that form (Gpl.) is zero, so 
that this entails a further automatic shift from zero ending to stem- 
final syllable. 


Npl. 

fleTn 
jnoflM 
OB gw 
KOJlbga 


Gpl. 

geTen 

jnopefi 

OBep 

KOJiep 


children 

people 

sheep 

rings 


It should be borne in mind that there is some variation in usage 
in regard to stress patterns. The patterns SE and ES, to which the 
vast majority of nouns with shifting stress belong, tend to spread 
at the expense of the less common mixed ones. 

A good rule of thumb to remember is that *ena-nouns tend to 
shift stress from ending to stem (ES), ctoji- and KOCTb-nouns from 
stem to ending (SE, SM), while onuo-nouns shift in both directions 
(SE, ES). 

The locative endings -u, -i are always stressed, without regard 
to what type of noun it occurs with. The Isg. ending -ju of KOCTb- 
nouns is never stressed, stress falling on the syllable preceding 
it, if the word in question has E-stress. 

Masculine nouns with the endings -a in the nominative plural al¬ 
ways have E-stress in all cases of the plural, except for the few 
nouns denoting inanimate beings whose stems add / j / in the plu¬ 
ral and nouns with the suffix - ,on(o)k — ,at-. For example, jiec: 
jieca ‘forest’, yuMTejib: yuMTejia ‘teacher’, My*: My*bfl ‘husband’, 
but xpiOK: Kproubfl ‘hook’, TejieHOK: TejiHTa ‘calf’. 


2.1.2 Adjectives 

The adjective has the most complete array of forms of any nomi¬ 
nal word; the true adjective has case forms in all three genders and 
both numbers. A particular gender is not inherent in the adjective 
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as it is in the noun. Rather, the gender form of the adjective (as 
well as its case and number) is typically determined by the noun to 
which it is attributed or otherwise in agreement. Exceptionally, 
when an adjective occupies a syntactic noun slot, its case, like 
that of the noun, is determined by its syntactic function, and its 
gender and number by other factors, e.g., its referrent in the exter¬ 
nal world. Certain items traditionally called pronouns, e.g., pos¬ 
sessive modifiers, demonstratives, etc. (2.1.2.4) are properly 
classified as adjectives, since both in their array of forms and in 
their syntactic function they correspond more closely to the ad¬ 
jective than to the pronoun. 

2.1.2.1 Comments on the adjective and its endings. Adjectives 
agree with the nouns they modify in regard to case, number (singu¬ 
lar or plural), and in the singular also in regard to gender (mascu¬ 
line, neuter, or feminine). The adjective has but one form in each 
case of the plural, gender being distinguished only in the singular. 
In the masculine accusative and plural accusative, the form used 
is that of the nominative or genitive, depending on whether the 
noun modified is inanimate or animate. 

Full declension adjectives (i.e., those not of mixed declension, 
see 2.1.2.4), except for their short forms (treated in 2.1.2.3) have 
fixed stress either on the stem or on the first vowel of the ending. 
Stems ending in a palatalized consonant have only stem stress. 

When the ending is stressed, the masculine singular nominative 
ending is -oj. Unstressed, many speakers have the regular re¬ 
placement /aj/, but many others, following the spelling, replace 
it with -ij. The spelling is stressed -oh; unstressed -bih~-uh. 

In the genitive singular masculine and neuter adjective endings 
there is the spelling -oro~-ero, irregular in that r here always 
represents the sound /v/, the ending being -ovo. The neuter NA 
ending -ojo is spelled -oe~-ee. The final unstressed vowel of 
this ending, morphophonemically -ojo, is realized by some speakers 
as /a/ and by others as /i/, in accord with the statement in sec¬ 
tion 1.2.5. 3 Likewise, as many speakers pronounce the nominative 
plural ending (spelled -bie~-ne) as /ija/ rather than the currently 
prescribed /iji/, we transcribe this ending morphophonemically 
-ijo, recording the same individual variation in the rendition of the 
final unstressed vowel. 

As in xeHa-nouns, in the adjective the feminine instrumental has 
a variant which extends the normal ending by adding /u/. This 
variant is used in some formal and written styles (e.g., feminine 
instrumental xygou ~ xygoro; noxoxen ~ noxoxeio, etc.). 
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In the case of stems ending in /s z/, the spelling of endings 
with -n represents, of course, a pronunciation /i/, not /, i/. 

2.1.2.2 Substantivized adjectives. Some words which function 
syntactically as nouns have adjective endings. For example, 
nopTHOM ‘tailor’ has adjective forms (masculine forms in the singu¬ 
lar; note that there is a separate word nopTHMxa with noun endings, 
to designate a female tailor), or HacexoMoe ‘insect’ (neuter adjec¬ 
tive forms in the singular). 

Komxa boajiacb HacexoM oro . The cat was afraid of the insect. 
Some family names, such as those containing the suffix /-sk-/, 
have adjectival form. For example, TojictoM ‘Tolstoy’, ^aiiKOBCKMM 
‘Tchaikovsky’; fl BMgeji TojiCToro ‘I saw Tolstoy’, Mm roBopujiM o 
HaiiKOBCKOM ‘We talked about Tchaikovsky’. 

2.1.2.3 Short adjective endings. Short adjective endings are the 
same as noun endings (masculine ctoji, neuter okho, feminine 
*eHa). 

Many adjectives, in addition to their normal long forms, have a 
set of nominative short forms, which are used only predicatively 
(sometimes with a slightly different meaning nuance). Such short 
forms often have a different stress from the corresponding long 
forms. 

If the long forms stress the stem, the same stress may be re¬ 
tained in the short forms: 

masc. neuter fern. plural 

KpacMBbin xpacMB KpacHBO KpacwBa KpacMBbi beautiful 

KpenKMH KpenoK xpenxo xpenxa xpenKM strong 

Very frequently the ending will be stressed in the feminine short 
form and the stem in the remainder of the forms; if the stem is di¬ 
syllabic and stressed on the second syllable in the long form, 
stress will be shifted to the first syllable of the non-feminine short 
forms: 

masc. neuter fem. plural 

xojiOflHbin xojiofleH xojioaho xojiogHa xojioflHbi cold 
cjiabbiii cjiab cjiabo cjia6a cjia6bi weak 

Less frequently, the short forms have ending stress in all forms: 
masc. neuter fem. plural 

yMHbiii yMeH yMHO yMiia yMHbi clever 

BblCo'KMM BbICOK BbICOKO BbICOKa BblCOKM high 
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If the long forms stress the ending, the short forms usually show 
ending stress in the feminine, with stem stress (on initial syllable) 
in the remaining forms: 

masc. neuter fern. plural 

MOJIOgOM MOJIOfl MOJIOflO MOJIOfla MOJIOflbl young 

However, less frequently, the short forms may all retain ending 
stress: 


masc. neuter fem. plural 

6ojibHOH SojieH 6ojibHO 6ojibHa SojibHbl sick 

The current tendency favors the increasing use of the full forms 
at the expense of the short forms. 

The short adjective forms are used only as a part of the predi¬ 
cate (i.e., separated from the noun they modify by some form of the 
verb 6biTb, including its zero present), while the full forms can be 
used both predicatively and attributively (i.e., directly with the 
nouns they modify). 


2.1.2.4 Mixed adjective declension. This declension has short 
noun-like endings in the NA (except when the A is like the G, i.e., 
when modifying animate nouns); long endings in the remaining 
forms. Except for those with special adjective ending stress (see 
below), mixed declension adjectives have fixed stem stress. 

The mixed adjective declension includes the following items: 

1) Possessive adjectives in - ,in- and -ov-. There are a few ad¬ 
jectives in common use made by adding the suffix - f in- to the 
stems of xeHa-nouns. These adjectives are derived from personal 
names or kinship terms and indicate possession: Kojih ‘Nick’, 
Kojimh ‘Nick’s’. There are also similar adjectives made by adding 
the suffix -ov- to the stems of CTOJi-nouns, but they are rare and 
archaic: gapb ‘czar’—» gapeB ‘of the czar’. 

masc. 

g N tStmh aunt’s 

■g A (like N or G) 


neuter 

tStmho 


fem. 

TeTMHa 

TeTMHy 


plural 

TeTMHbl 
(like N or G) 


G TeraHoro 

P (o) TeTMHOM 

J2 D TeTMHOMy 

I TeTMHbIM 


V TeTMHOM 


jTeTMHblX 

TeTMHbIM 

TeTMHbIMM 
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2) J-stem adjectives (with inserted /.i/ in Nsg.m.) include only 
the ordinal number TpeTMM ‘third’ and a few possessives derived 
from designations for animals or persons: pbi6nM ‘fish’s’, baobmm 
‘widow’s’. These adjectives have an inserted vowel /,i/ in the 
masculine nominative and a stem terminating in /j/: tr 


N 

A 

G 

P 

D 

I 


masc. 


neuter fem. 


TpeTMH 

(like N or G) 
v_ 

TpeTbero 
(o) TpeTbeM 
TpeTbeMy 
TpeTbMM 


TpeTbe 

._ J 


TpeTbH 

TpeTbK) 


< TpeTbeM 


plural 

TpeTbM 
(like N or G) 


TpeTbMX 

TpeTbMM 

TpeTbMMM 


3) The possessive modifiers: Ham, Bam, mom, tbom, cbom, ueM 
(stem cj-\ inserted /e/ in nominative sg. masc.)—all except Ham 
and Bam have special adjective ending stress. That is, they 
stress the last (or only) syllable of the ending excepting in the 
Ipl. and the alternate Isg. fem., where they stress the first syllable 
of the ending. Words with palatalized stem-final consonant (here 

/ j/) and special adjective ending stress take the ending -ej- 
(alternate Isg. fem. - eju -) in the GPDIsg. fem. (rather than the ex¬ 
pected -oj-). 

4) The pronominal adjectives caM, oamh, stot, tot, Becb present 
the following peculiarities (see the table of declensions opposite): 

(a) All but otot have special adjective ending stress: caM re¬ 
tracts stress to the stem in the Npl. As mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, -ej- occurs after a palatalized consonant in conjunction 
with ending stress (in Becb). 

(b) In the Nsg. masc., oflMH and Becb have inserted vowel /,i/ 
and /e/, while stot and tot extend their stem by /-ot-/. 

(c) In the forms where the ending normally begins with /i/ (Isg. 
masc. and neuter and all plural forms), the stem-final consonant is 
palatalized (except for Becb, where it is palatalized in all forms) 
and in tot and Becb, /e/ is substituted for /i/ in those endings. 

(d) caM has an archaic alternate Asg. fem. caMoe, besides the 
more usual caMy. 

5) Family names in -ov- and - ,in- are declined as adjectives ex¬ 
cept that the masc. has short endings in all forms but the I, the 
fem. has short endings in NA, and the plural in N (there is, of 
course, no neuter in such names). 



TABLE 4. DECLENSION OF 3tot, tot, oamh, Becb, caM 


£ < O CL, Q 
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alternate forms 
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noun 


masc. 

N K03JI0B 

A Ko3JioBa 

G Ko3JioBa 
P (o) Ko3JiOBe 


endings D Ko3JiOBy 


adjective I Ko3Ji6bhm 
endings 


fem. 

Ko3JiOBa 

Ko3JiOBy 


< 


Ko3Ji6bom 


plural 

K03J10Bbl 


noun 

endings 


Ko3JIOBbIX 

Ko3JI0BbIX 

K03JI0BWM 

K03JI0BMMM 


adjective 

endings 


2.1.3 Pronouns 

True pronouns are only the personal and interrogative pronouns. 
Personal pronouns alone among nominal words distinguish the 
categories of person: first person, the category of the speaker 
and his group, and second person, the category of the addressee, 
versus third person, the category of all others (non-speaker, non¬ 
addressee). There are separate first and second person pronouns 
for the two numbers, but gender is not distinguished. The third 
person pronoun, like the adjective, has a full array of forms for the 
three genders and both numbers. The interrogative pronouns are 
animate (“who,” including animals) and inanimate (“what”) and 
have only singular form. 


2.1.3.1 

Personal 

pronouns. 





1 sg. 

2 sg. 

re flexive 

1 pi. 

2 pi. 

N 

a 

TbI 

— 

Mb! 

B bl 

AG 

MeHH 

Teba 

ceba 

Hac 

Bac 

P 

MHe 

Tebe 

cebe 

Hac 

Bac 

D 

MHe 

Tebe 

cebe 

HaM 

BaM 

I 

MHOM 

Toboil 

cobofi 

HaMM 

BaMM 

(alternate I forms mhok>, to6ok>, coboio, exist in formal 

style) 


3 masc. 

3 neuter 

3 fem. 

3 pi. 


N 

OH 

OHO 

OHa 

OHM 




j 




AG 


~Y , 
ero 

ee 

MX 


P 


H§M 

Heii 

HMX 


D 


eMy 

evi 

MM 


I 


MM 

efi, eio 

MMM 
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The forms mx, mm, mmm are pronounced by some /jix, jim, 
jim, i/, but by most speakers without the initial / j / (but with ini¬ 
tial /,i/). When a pronoun is the object of a preposition, /n,/ re¬ 
places the initial / j/ of the pronoun (or is prefixed to /,ix, ,1m, 

, im,i/). Thus, G ero, but y Hero; I mmm, but c hmmm. The prepo¬ 
sitional form, which always occurs as object of a preposition, is 
given in the above table with initial /n,/. 

The third person possessive modifiers, ero ‘his, its’, ee ‘her, 
its’, mx ‘their’, are the genitive of the personal pronouns and are, 
of course, indeclinable. The remaining possessive modifiers, mom, 
tbom, cbom, Ham, Bam, and uen, are mixed declension adjectives. 


2.1.3.2 Interrogative pronouns. 


N 

A 

G 

P 

D 

I 


KTO 

Koro /kavo/ 

Koro 

KOM 

KOMy 

xeM 


MTO /sto/ 
MTO 

nero /civo/ 

ueM 

ueMy 

ueM 


The interrogative pronouns, like other interrogative words (ad¬ 
verbs, adjectives) combine with certain affixes and particles which 
add a meaning component (e.g., negative n,i-, indefinite -to)] thus 
hmkto ‘no one’ kto-to ‘someone’ (cf. HMrge ‘nowhere’ etc.). 


In terms of agreement with its predicate, kto is masc. sg. and 
uto is neuter sg. Kto refers to living beings; hto to inanimate 
items. 


2.1.3.3 A note on pronoun stems and endings. The first and sec¬ 
ond person pronouns have suppletive forms. The third person per¬ 
sonal pronouns have the endings of the mixed adjective declension 
with special ending stress (and the fem. I ending -ej- after a pala¬ 
talized consonant). The only exception is the GA of the feminine 
pronoun (ee). Genitive and accusative personal pronoun forms are 
identical, since pronouns usually refer to animate entities. The 
stem of the third person personal pronouns shows suppletion. It is 
on- in the Nsg., on,- in Npl.; in the non-nominative forms it is j- 
before endings beginning with e or o and /, / before endings be¬ 
ginning with i (or for some speakers /j/ before such endings), 
with / j / and /, / being replaced by /n,/ when the pronoun is ob¬ 
ject of a preposition, as explained above. 

The interrogative pronouns have in the oblique cases the mixed 
adjective endings of the masculine-neuter, with special ending 
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stress, and like tot and Becb substitute /e/ for /i/ in the in¬ 
strumental. Kto, designating animates, has A like G; mto, desig¬ 
nating inanimates, has A like N. The stem of kto is k-\ of uto, c-. 
In the nominative forms, both have, in place of a regular ending, 
the extension -to before which /c —> s/ (cf. similar sporadic 
change of /c/ to /s/ in other items, e.g., KOHeuHO, which is 
/kan.esna/ for many speakers). 

2.1.4 The Numerals 

In Russian, the numeral is a separate grammatical category. All 
nouns which denote a numerical quantity or order do not belong to 
it. Thus, grammatically speaking, such words as Tbicsua ‘thou¬ 
sand’, MMJiJinoH ‘million’ (which are nouns), and ogHH ‘one’, nepBbin 
‘first’, and BTopon ‘second’ (which are adjectives) do not belong 
grammatically to the numeral class. Numerals distinguish at least 
some case endings, but do not distinguish singular versus plural 
(since by definition they refer only to plural quantities) and with 
few exceptions do not distinguish gender. 

The declensions of the numerals are as follows: 


two three four 

N gBa m.n., gBe f. Tpn neTbipe 

A (like N or G) (like N or G) (like N or G) 

GP flByx Tpex ueTbipex 

D flByM TpeM ueTbipeM 

I flByMS TpeMfl MeTbipbM H 

Note the peculiar endings and stress pattern of 06 a ‘both’: 


m.n. f. 

N 06 a o6e 

A (like N or G) 

GP obowx obenx 

D o6omm o6enM 

I OSOMMM obeMMH 


The cases other than NA of 06 a in colloquial style have no sep¬ 
arate feminine forms, the masculine and neuter forms being used in 
their stead. The numerals flBa, Tpn, ueTbipe, and 06 a, like adjec¬ 
tives, have in the accusative a form identical with the genitive 
when modifying or designating animates, but identical with the 
nominative when modifying or designating inanimates. 
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5 IIATb 

6 rnecTb 

7 ceMb 

8 BOCeMb 

9 fleBHTb 
10 fleCHTb 


11 OAMHHa^aTb 

12 flBeHa,qnaTb 

13 TpHHaflqaTb 

14 qeTbipHaApaTb 

15 nflTHaflpaTb 

16 mecTHaflpaTb /sisnacat,/ 


17 ceMHaApaTb 

18 BoceMHaApaTb 

19 AeBHTHaApaTb 

20 AsaAPaTb 

30 TpMAUaTb 


The numerals from five to twenty and the numeral TpuAhaTb 
‘thirty’ have the singular endings of the KOCTb-nouns and stress 
pattern M (stem stress in the N and A, ending stress in the remain¬ 
ing cases). Note that in the numeral the ending -ju is stressed. 
The numeral BOceMb ‘eight’ has an inserted vowel. 

Example: 

NA A6BHTb BOCeMb 

GPD AeBHTM BOCbMM 

I AeBJtTbK) BOCeMbK) OT BOCbMblO 


The numerals copoK ‘forty’, asbahocto ‘ninety’, and cto ‘hun¬ 
dred’ have the following declension: 


NA COpOK AGBAHOCTO 

GPDI copoKa agb ahoctb 

In agbahocto there is a spelling change only. 
The numerals 50, 60, 70, 80, are compound. 

50 


CTO 

CTa 


NA 

IIATbASCAT 


/p, idd, is, at/ 

GPD 

IIATMASCATM 


/p,it,id,is,it,1 / 

I 

n ATblOAeCATbK) 


/p, itjud, is, itju/ 



60 


NA 

mecTbAecAT 


/ sizd,is,at/ 

GPD 

UieCTMAeCATM 



I 

mecTbiOAecATbio 




70 


80 

NA 

ceMbAecAT 


BOCeMbAeCAT 

GPD 

CeMMAeCATH 


BOCbMMASCATM 

I 

CeMblOAeCATblO 


BOCbMblOAeCATblO 

Note the 

hard C in the NA and the 

stress shifts. 


200 to 900 



200 , 

ABeCTM 

300 

TpMCTa 
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400 

ueTbipecTa 

700 

CeMbCOT 

500 

MTbCOT 

800 

BOCeMbCOT 

600 

mecTbcoT 

900 

AeBHTbCOT 


The foregoing numerals are also compound and decline both parts: 


NA flBecTH 
G gByxcoT 
P gByxcTax 
D gByMCTaM 

I flByMflCTaMM 


TpncTa 

TpexcoT 

TpexcTax 

TpeMCTEM 

TpeMHCTaMM 


Note the plural-like forms of cto in the cases other than NA. Note 
too that in the cases other than NA, both parts are stressed. 

Other compound numerals have stress on each part and decline 
each part. 


27 flBaflgaTb ceMb 118 cto BoceMHaaqaTb 

53 nflTbflecaT Tpii 246 gBecTM copox inecTb 


C flBaflgaTbK) ceMblO KOWKaMJl 
nflTMflecflTM TpeM x<enaM 
b CTa BoceMHaggaTM qoMax 
fljia flByxcoT copoxa rnecTM CTy ashtob 


with 27 cats 
to 53 wives 
in 118 houses 
for 246 students 


The special numeral, nojiTopa ‘one and a half’, has three forms: 

m/n. f. 

NA nojiTopa noJiyTopw, (nojiTopbi) 

GPDI nojiyTopa 


nojiTopa is also sometimes combined with other numeral expres¬ 
sions, e.g., nojiTopacTa: 150. 

noji-~nojiy- ‘half’ must also be considered a numeral, since, 
like flBa, Tpn, etc., it requires in NA that the noun accompanying it 
be in Gsg. and modifying adjectives in the Npl., while in the re¬ 
maining cases the noun is in the appropriate case (of the singular) 
and agrees with it. It has but two forms: NA noji- and the remain¬ 
ing cases noJiy- or nojiy-. The spelling requires that iioji be writ¬ 
ten together with the following noun (a hyphen is inserted if the 
noun begins with /l/ or a vowel (letter); however, noji- retains 
secondary stress. 

NA nojmaca half hour 

G nojiyuaca 
P nojiyuace 
D nojiyuacy 
I nojiyuacoM 
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The items noJigeHb ‘midday’ and nojmoub ‘midnight’ form an ex¬ 
ception to the above statements, in that in the NA, fleHb and Houb 
retain their NA forms. There is but one stress in the compound, 
which in the non-NA forms falls on the /u/ of nojiy-; i.e., noJiyflHS, 
nojiyHOUH, etc. 

In some items optional variants with undeclined noji in all cases 
occur. 

2.1.4.1 Collective numerals. A special set of collective numer¬ 
als exists from two to ten. 

2 flBoe 5 nflTepo 8 BOCbMepo 

3 Tpoe 6 iuecTepo 9 geBHTepo 

4 ueTBepo 7 ceMepo 10 gecuTepo 

Like other numerals, the collectives do not distinguish gender or 
number. In the N they have an ending characteristic of the okho- 
nouns (- o ), while in the GPDI they have plural adjective endings. 
The A is like N or G depending on whether they accompany a noun 
denoting a living being. An example of collective numeral declen¬ 
sion follows: 


N 

gBoe 

ueTBepo 

A 


(like N or G) 

GP 

flBOHX 

ueTBepbix 

D 

flBOMM 

UeTBepblM 

I 

flBOHMM 

UeTBepbIMM 


Note the stress pattern: Shift from stem in N(A) to ending in the re¬ 
maining cases. 

2.2 THE FORMATION OF ADVERBS 

2.2.1 Non-derived adverbs 

Some adverbs are not derived from other classes of words; such 
are unsuffixed and consist either of a single root morpheme or com¬ 
pounds of more than one morpheme: 

oueHb very 

Bcjieg v-sl h ed following, thereupon 

2.2.2 Adverbs formed with suffix -o 

Many adverbs are derived from adjectives by addition of the suf¬ 
fix -o to the adjective stem, 
xopoino well cf. xopomnH 
noxoxe similarly cf. noxoxun 
bjiecTHiue sparklingly cf. participle SjiecTfliunn 
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In the overwhelming majority of cases such derived adverbs have 
the same accent as the neuter short form of the source adjective if 
such exists or of the long form of the adjective if no short form ex¬ 
ists. However, there are adverbs distinguished by place of stress 
on the corresponding adjective: 

MepTBO in a dead manner cf. adjective MepTBO 

CBeTJio brightly cf. adjective CBeTJio 

2.2.3 Adverbs formed with suffix -i 

A lesser number of adverbs are derived by the addition of the 
suffix -i to the adjective stem, usually, but not always, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the prefix po-. 


no-co6anbM 

in a doglike manner 

cf. co6annn 

dog’s 

no-geTCKM 

in a childish way 

Cf. fleTCKMM 

childish 

no-pyccKM 

in Russian 

cf. pyccxnn 

Russian 

MacTepcKM 

skilfully 

cf. MacTepcKon 

masterly 

MOJIOfleqKH 

heroically 

cf. Moiioge ijkum 

heroic 

HCTopnuecKn 

historically 

cf. HCTOpMUeCKHM 

historic 

Hecuin 

having carried 

cf. participle 



(gerund) necmnn 


2.2.4 Adverbs formed with other devices 

There are a few other suffixes used to form adverbs from stems 
of other word classes, such as -(a)zdi added to the stems of numer¬ 
als less than five (and od(>i)n- ‘one’): ogHaacgbi ‘once’, flBa>Kflbi 
‘twice’; but these are not productive, as are the suffixes -o and -i 
mentioned above. 

Adverbs or adverbial expressions are also formed through petri¬ 
fied prepositional phrases or oblique case forms of nouns. Thus, 
no-MoeMy ‘in my opinion’ (distinguished from the source phrase 
no MoeMy by shifted stress), BepxoM ‘on horseback’ (cf. BepxoM, 
instrumental sg. of Bepx ‘top, peak’), KpyroM ‘all around’ (cf. 
KpyroM, instrumental sg. of Kpyr ‘circle’) and cnepBa ‘first’ (from 
the preposition c plus an obsolete genitive case form of the adjec¬ 
tive nepBbiii). 

2.3 THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 
2.3.1 The comparative of the adjective 

A very few adjectives have an attributive comparative (i.e., one 
used as a modifier of a noun phrase head) consisting of a single 
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word. All of these form their comparatives by the addition of regu¬ 
lar adjective endings to stems, most of which differ in some irregu¬ 
lar way from the stem of the positive and all of which contain the 
stem extension -s-. 


XOpOUIHH 

good 

JiyHWMH 

ruioxoM 

bad 

[ ' 

xyfloK 

thin 

I^XygUIMH 

MUJIblM 

little 

MeHbUIMM 

6o JlbUIOM 

big 

SoJIblUMH 


luc-s- 
xud-s- 
m ,en ,-s- 

bol,-s- (same stem; shift of 
stress) 


In this group too belong the special comparatives of crapbiM 
‘old’ and MOJiogOH ‘young’; CTapuinM ‘senior’ (in age or rank), and 
MjiafluiMK ‘junior’ (in age or rank); comparative stems star-s-, 
mlad-s-. 

All other adjectives make their attributive comparative by a con¬ 
struction combining the adverb bojiee/bol, ij/ ‘more’ with the 
positive form of the adjective. 

6ojiee HOBbiii aom a newer house « 

A large number of adjectives have, in addition, a short indeclin¬ 
able predicate comparative made by the addition of certain suffixes 
to the stem. 4 These include the following: 

1) -ejo-, spelled -ee. The final unstressed vowel is realized by 
some speakers as /a/, by others as /i/, in accordance with the 
morphophonemic rules of vowel replacement discussed in sec¬ 
tion 1.2.5; in colloquial speech often abbreviated to /-ej-/ (and 
sometimes spelled -en). If the feminine short form ending is 
stressed, this comparative suffix is stressed upon its first vowel. 
Otherwise, the stress of the positive is retained. Stem-final velar 
consonant undergoes J-change before this suffix; other consonants 
are automatically palatalized before it. 


fern, short form 


HOBa 

Becejia 

KpacwBa 

CTapa 


new 

gay, happy 

beautiful 

old 


comparative 

HOBee 

Becejiee 

KpacMBee 

CTapee 


2) -o, spelled -e and pronounced as /a~i/. This suffix is never 
stressed; stress always falls on the immediately preceding sylla¬ 
ble. Before it, stem-final consonant undergoes J-change, if sus¬ 
ceptible to such change; otherwise it undergoes palatalization. 

The principal adjectives making the comparative in this fashion 
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follow: 


floporoh 

dear 

Aopoace 

CTporMH 

strict 

CTpowe 

MOJiofloii 

young 

MOJIOiKe 

SoraTbin 

rich 

Sorane 

rycTofi 

thick 

ryme 

npOCTOM 

simple 

npome 

nacTHM 

frequent 

name 

nncTbin 

clean 

mi me 

tmxhh 

quiet 

Time 

KperiKHH 

strong, firm 

Kpenne 

rpOMKMM 

loud 

rpoMne 

jierKMli 

light 

jieme 

MflrKMM 

soft 

Mane 

cyxon 

dry 

cyme 

>KapKMH 

hot 

xapne 

apKMM 

bright 

apne 

ropbKiiM 

bitter 

ropne 

•Me JIKMM 

shallow, small 

Mejibue 

gemeBbiM 

cheap 

AemeBJie 

Some adjectives drop a final /g/, /k/, or /ok/ from the stem 
before subjecting the final consonant to J-change and adding -o to 

form the short comparative. 


BbICOKKM 

high 

Bblme 

mnpoKMM 

broad 

rnwpe 

HH3KMM 

low 

Hii>Ke 

y 3KMM 

narrow 

y*e 

6JIM3KHM 

near 

6jiM*e 

KOpOTKMH 

short 

Kopone 

peflKHM 

rare 

pexe 

no3AHnn ‘late’ drops stem-final /n,/ 

before the suffix; thus, 

no3>Ke. Alternately, the suffix -ejo is 

added to the full stem 

no3flHee. A few adjectives add -s- before the suffix (with palatal- 

ization of the preceding /n/ or /!/). 


paHHMM 

early 

paHbiiie 

Some first drop /k g 

ok/ and then add 

V 

-S-. 

flajieKHM 

far 

flajibiue 

TOHKMM 

thin 

TOHbme 

AOJirnw 

long 

flOJibme 


The adjective rjiySoKMM ‘deep’ has the predicate comparative 
rjiybxe, which apparently represents the dropping of /ok/ and an 
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irregular progressive assimilation of -s- to the preceding voiced 
consonant. 

All adjectives with one-word attributive comparatives mentioned 
above, except ruioxoM and xygon, have predicative comparatives 
with the suffix -o. 


JiyUIUMM 

better 

jiyume 

MeHbfflMM 

smaller 

MeHbffle 

SojIbfflMH 

bigger 

bojibine 

CTapUlMH 

senior 

CTapuie 

MJiaflfflHM 

junior 

Mjia/jffle 


The predicative comparative of xyfloii ‘bad’ is xyxe (J-change plus 
-o). The predicative comparative of xygoM ‘thin’ is xyflee (-ejo). 

The introductory material to D. N. Usakov’s dictionary (tojiko- 
Bbiii cjiOBapb pyccKoro H3biKa, Vol. I, Moscow, 1935-40, reprint 
ACLS) contains a complete list of comparatives in -o. 


2.3.2 Comparative of adverbs 


The above described short predicative adjective comparatives 
are basically (and historically) adverbial forms whose function has 
been extended to adjectival predicate complement. Hence, they 
also serve as comparatives of the corresponding adverbs. Further, 
most adverbs derived from adjectives by the suffix -o may have a 
comparative construction with bojiee analogous to the attributive 
comparative construction of adjectives. 

The variants 6ojiee, bojibine ‘more’, comparative of mhoto ‘much, 
very’, the adverb corresponding to bojibiuon ‘big’, and MeHee, Me- 
Hbiue ‘less’, comparative of the adverb Majio Tittle’, show this dis¬ 
tinction— Sojibme, MeHbffle occur only as heads of an adverb 
phrase D, while 6oJiee, MeHee occur primarily as attributes to an¬ 
other adverb or adjective. 


Oh 6ygeT SoJibine gyMaTb n 
MeHbffle rOBOpMTb 
6ojiee MHTepecHbiw 
MeHee TpygHbiii 


He’ll think more and 
talk less 
more interesting 
less difficult 


2.3.3 The superlative of the adjective 

1) The superlative in Russian is expressed by a construction in¬ 
volving the positive form of the adjective preceded by the adjec¬ 
tive CaMbIM. 

caMas HOBan KHwra the newest book 

caMbiii CTapbiM ctoji the oldest table 
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With xopoiimfi, ruioxoM, MajieHbKMii, and Sojibiuoil, the superlative 
may be formed by using the comparative rather than the positive in 
construction with caMbiM. Thus: 

caMbih xopoiuMM caMbiu JiyumuM the best 

caivioe Sojibuioe caxioe oojibinee the biggest 

2) The superlative may also be expressed by the adverb HaiiSo- 
Jiee plus the positive form (either long or short form, if predicative). 

Hawbojiee BpaxgebHbie ruieMeHa the most hostile tribes 

3tot Bonpoc Han6ojiee BaxceH. This question is the most 

important. 

This is a more bookish form than the preceding. 

3) Finally, there may be formed, in the colloquial language, a 
predicative superlative consisting of the short predicate compara¬ 
tive plus Bcero, Bcex ‘of all’: 

3tot Bonpoc Ba>KHee Bcex! This question is the most 

important. 


2.3.4 The superlative of the adverbs 

The superlative of the adverb is not frequently encountered. It 
can be formed in two ways, corresponding to the last two types of 
adjective comparative above: (1) By placing Hau66jiee ‘most’ be¬ 
fore the positive form (HawGojiee oSbiKHOBeHHO ‘most usual’), or 
(2) by placing Bcero, Bcex ‘of all’ after the short comparative 
forms (Jlyume Bcero on pobopht no-pyccKM ‘He speaks Russian 
best of all’). 

2.3.5 Other forms related to the comparative and superlative 

The prefix po- is sometimes added to the short comparative, in 
which case the meaning is ‘a bit more ..., a little more ... ’ either 
as a predicate adjective or as an adverb. 

nocTapee a bit older 

noxojiOflHee a little colder 

The superlative prefix naji- is added to bojibmuM, 6ojiee, MeH- 
buiuH, MeHee, bmcuimh, jiyuiuuM, and rarely to certain other adjec¬ 
tives and adverbs. These forms are not in colloquial use, but are 
bookish. 

The prefix pr,e- added to the positive form of an adjective or ad¬ 
verb expresses the meaning ‘very, extremely’. It too is bookish. 

npebojibiuoM very big 
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The suffix -ejs- added to the stem of the positive form makes de¬ 
clinable adjectives (with no short form) with the meaning ‘very, 
extremely’. 

The suffix is stressed under the same conditions (see sec¬ 
tion 2.3.1) that apply to the suffix -ejo- of the short comparative, 
namely if the feminine short form of the positive has the ending 
stressed. 

HOBbiM new HOBenwnn 

MHTepecHbiii interesting nHTepecHenmnn 

If the stem of the positive form ends in /k,c),x/, J-change 
takes place and the form of the suffix is /-ajs-/. 

BbICOKHM high BblCOUaMinuft 

CTpornn strict CTpoxaMuiwH 

thxmm quiet TMinalimnn 

Forms with this suffix are essentially bookish and not character¬ 
istic of colloquial usage. Adverbs with this suffix plus the suffix 
-o exist, but are again essentially bookish: 

CTpoxaHine most strictly 
2.4 THE VERB 

The class of verbs is defined as those words which occur with 
those inflectional suffixes (endings and formants) listed in sec¬ 
tion 2.4.1. The verb paradigm contains both finite (inflected) 
forms, such as the present tense, and non-finite (uninflected) 
forms, such as the infinitive. Another dichotomy is between true 
verbal forms, which can function in the verb slot of the simple 
sentence (i.e., the present-future tense, the past tense, and the 
imperative) versus quasi-verbal forms which may simultaneously 
fulfill syntactic functions characteristic of both true verbs and 
other word classes (i.e., participles are verbal adjectives, gerunds 
are verbal adverbs, the infinitive has various nominal functions, 
etc.). When inflected, quasi-verbs take adjective (participles) or 
noun (the verbal noun) endings. The infinitive alone sometimes 
functions marginally in the verb slot of the simple sentence; the 
syntactic function of the quasi-verbs is discussed in section 3.4. 

The true verbal forms, except for the imperative, which neutral¬ 
izes tense, manifest the tense distinction present-future (or non¬ 
past, the semantically unmarked category) versus past. The pres¬ 
ent versus future distinction within the non-past is discussed in 
section 2.5. The quasi-verbal participles and adjectives also man¬ 
ifest the present (non-past) versus past distinction. However, in 
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this case present versus past signifies not “simultaneous with” 
versus “prior to” the moment of speaking (as in the finite verb 
forms), but “simultaneous with” versus “prior to” the time of ac¬ 
tion indicated by the tense of the main verb. The present-future 
tense forms manifest the categories of person (as in the pronouns) 
and number. The past tense forms (which historically were parti¬ 
ciples) manifest the categories gender and number. The imperative 
manifests number only; tense and person are neutralized, though 
usually the imperative refers only to the addressee, the second per¬ 
son; hortatory forms for other persons are supplied by constructions 
or special forms. 

Not every verb has a full array of forms. Some lack one or an¬ 
other of the participles or gerunds (passive participles occur only 
in transitive verbs; present participles and gerunds in imperfective 
verbs; past participles and gerunds typically, but not exclusively, 
in perfective verbs), while some verbs (“impersonal verbs”) ap¬ 
pear only in the third person singular, maximally unmarked with re¬ 
spect to indication of actor. A complete array of verb forms in¬ 
cludes the following: 

1) Present-future form group: 

all present-future (pres-fut.) tense forms 

the present active and present passive participles (pres. act. 

part., pres. pass, part.) 
imperative (imp.) 
present gerund (pres, ger.) 

Note that not all forms of the present-future group manifest the 
tense category. 

2) Infinitive form group: 
infinitive (inf.) 

all past tense forms (past) 
past gerund 

past active participle (past act. part.) 
past passive participle (past pass, part.) 
verbal noun (vb. n.) 

Russian verbs are divided into two conjugations (I and II) which 
have different endings in the present-future tense and different for¬ 
mants in the present participles; the conjugation distinction is neu¬ 
tralized in the remaining forms. First conjugation verbs are much 
more numerous than second conjugation verbs. 

The Russian verb stems, to which the formants and/or endings 
are attached, undergo various changes described below. When a 
verb shows any change of stem, usually one alternate occurs with 
the present-future group and the other with the infinitive group. 
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Most importantly, verb stems can be divided into those which in the 
present-future form group drop the final stem formative vowel suffix 
(hereafter termed “stem vowel”) of the infinitive form group and 
those which maintain a substantially stable stem in both form 
groups. Stem vowel dropping verbs include all second conjugation 
and many first conjugation verbs. Stable stem verbs of the first 
conjugation include verbs with a stable stem vowel {-a- or - e -) in 
the present-future form group and in the infinitive group as well as 
“root verbs” whose stems consist of a root morpheme without stem 
vowel extension. The root may end in consonant or vowel, but 
verbs whose stable stem ends in a vowel (whether it be a root-final 
vowel or a stem vowel) automatically add a /j / (~/v/ after /Ci/) 
in the present-future form group, as described in section 2.4.3. 

The constituents and forms of the Russian verb are discussed 
below. Endings and formants (2.4.1) are first given, followed by a 
listing of stem types (2.4.2) divided by conjugation and assigned a 
numbering system correlated with the examples in the sample 
paradigms (Table V) and the table illustrating stress variation 
(Table VI). Then, stem suffixes (2.4.4) and stem-final vowel ex¬ 
tensions (stem vowels) are listed (2.4.5). Morphophonemic changes 
affecting stem-final consonants (2.4.6) and the limited changes 
affecting the root in root verbs and a few a-dropping verbs (2.4.7-8) 
are then treated. Finally, a listing of various irregularities com¬ 
pletes the description of verb inflection (2.4.9). Sample paradigms 
illustrating the constituents and forms of the Russian verb are 
shown in Table V. Productivity of stem types (2.4.10), stress al¬ 
ternation patterns (2.4.11), aspectual derivation (2.4.12-13), and 
aspectual meaning and usage (2.5) are treated separately. 


2.4.1 Verb endings and formants 


1) Present-future (1 sg. through 3 pi.) 
I Conjugation II 


-u 

-u 

1 

o 

CG< 

-, is 

-,ot 

-,it 

-, om 


-, ot,i 


-ut 

-, at 


(preceded by J-change of 
stem C in Conj. II) 

(b is purely orthographic 
in the spelling of the 
endings -euib, -nuib) 
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2) Present active participle 
I Conjugation II 


- USC- 


-,asc- 


3) Present passive participle 
-om- 


-. um- 


(plus adjective endings 
or adverb suffix -i) 


(plus adjective endings) 


4) Imperative 

formant plus ending 

-~ . i-~ 0 + sg. -0 or pi. -t. i 


The formant - t i- occurs (a) after certain clusters, (b) when the 
imperative formant bears stress, and (c) in verbs with the prefix vi- 
(stressed) whose basic verb had a stressed imperative; -,- occurs 
elsewhere, except after /k g/, where there is zero. 

5) Present gerund formant: - ,< 2 . 

6) Past passive participle and verbal noun formant. In second 
conjugation verbs which drop - ,f- in the present-future group, the 
past passive participle and verbal noun are formed on the stem of 
the present-future group. Some verbs with the suffix - n(u )- form 
their verbal noun on the present-future stem, as do exceptionally a 
very few other verbs. All other verbs, of course, form the past pas¬ 
sive participle and verbal noun on the stem of the infinitive group. 
The formant variants follow: 

(a) - .on-~ -en-: after first conjugation stems ending in a conso¬ 
nant other than /r/ and after second conjugation .^-dropping stems 
(-.on- occurs in the participle and -en- in the verbal noun because 
of following palatalization in the latter form). 

(b) -n-\ after stem vowel suffix -a- and -e-. 

(c) -t-\ after first conjugation stems ending in /r/, in /a/ which 
alternates with nasal consonant, and in vowels other than stem 
vowel suffix -a- or -e-. 

The past passive participle adds adjective endings (short and 
long) to this formant. The verbal noun adds an additional formant 
- ,ij- (-;'- in colloquial usage) plus OKHO-type noun endings. The 
formant - ,on- undergoes change of its vowel to /e/ conditioned by 
the palatalization of the following consonant when is 

added. 

7) Infinitive formant: 

-c: after stems ending in /k g/, otherwise; 

-t ,i: if verb has ending stress (occurs only in stems ending in a 
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consonant) or has stressed prefix vi- and derives from a basic 
verb with ending stress, or; 

-1in all other verbs (the vast majority) 

Before this formant, the following changes affect stem-final conso¬ 
nants: /k g/ are dropped, /t d b/ become /s/ except in the verb 
MflTn ‘to go’; stems ending in /r/ add -e-, stems with the root -sib- 
add - 

8) Past tense: The formant is -l- plus short adjective nominative 
endings; the formant becomes -l, in the plural; result: 

m. - 1-0 f. -1-a n. -l-o pi. -1,-i 
If the verb stem ends in a consonant, -l- is replaced by zero before 
the 0-ending (masculine form). Before this formant, /t d/ are 
dropped. 

9) Past active participle: The formant is -s- after a consonant, 

-w + s- (realized as /fs/) after a vowel, plus adjective endings or 
the adverb ending -i. Before this formant, /t d/ may be dropped-. 

10) Past gerund formant: -v (occurs only after stems ending in a 
vowel). 


2.4.2 Stem types 

See numerically correlated sample paradigms (Table V) as well 
as section 2.4.11 with accompanying table of stress shifts 
(Table VI). 

2.4.2.1 Conjugation /. 

[1.1] Root verbs 

[1.1.1] Root: CVC: HecTM ‘to carry’, nacTb ‘to fall’, neub ‘to 
bake’. Verbs with the root -sib- extend their stem by - h i- in the 
infinitive (omnSHTbCH ‘to make a mistake’ has the present 
ouinOycb, ouinSeiubCH, etc., and the past oium6ch, omnOjiacb, 
etc.); the stem-final consonant undergoes J-change before the 
past passive participle formant: yniHbjieHHbin. 

[1.1.1.1] Root: C(, o ~ 0 ) r. TepeTb ‘to rub’. 

[1.1.2] Root: (C)CN ~ (C)C , a: B3HTb ‘to take’. The root consists 
of one or more consonants plus a nasal consonant in the present- 
future group which nasal alternates with - ,o- in the infinitive 
group. 

[1.1.3] Root: CV, /j/ or /v/ added in the present-future group: 
MMTb ‘to wash’, XMTb ‘to live’. 

[1.2] Stem vowel verbs—stem vowel is stable in all forms, /j/ 
follows it in present-future group. 
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[1.2.1] Base plus stable stem vowel - e -: yMeTb ‘to know how’. 

[1.2.2] Base plus stable stem vowel -a-: or base plus suffix -v- 
or - iv - plus stem vowel -a-: gejiaTb ‘to do’, 0Tpe3bmaTb ‘to cut 
off’. 

The following types (the remaining Conjugation I and all Conju¬ 
gation II verbs) drop their stem-final vowel in the present-future 
group. 

[1.3] Stem-final vowel dropping verbs 

[1.3.1] Base plus suffix -n- plus stem vowel KnuyTb ‘to 
throw’. 

[1.3.2.1] Base plus suffix -ov- plus stem vowel -a- in infinitive 
group alternating with suffix variant -u- in present-future group. 
Stem vowel dropped and stem extension / j/ added in present- 
future group: cjieflOBaTb ‘to follow’. 

[1.3.2.2-4] Root plus stem vowel -a- or -o-\ 6paTb ‘to take’, 
micaTb ‘to write’, KOJiOTb ‘to jab’. One verb, peBeTb ‘to roar’, 
drops stem-final -e- and forms its present stem forms on the stem 
r % ev-: peBy, peBeuib. 


2.4.2.2 Conjugation II. 

[2.1-3] Base plus stem vowel - h i-, -e-, or -a-; stem vowel drops 
in present-future group: pernnTb ‘to solve’, juobwTb ‘to love’, 
CMOTpeTb ‘to look at’, gep>KaTb ‘to hold’. 

2.4.3 Stem extension in present-future group 

Verbs which have a stem-final vowel in the present-future group 
add a stem extension in that group. This extension is /v/ after Ci 
and /j/ after all other vowels: /KMTb, >KMBy ‘to live’, MbiTb, moio 
‘to wash’, flejiaTb, flejiaio ‘to do’, yMeTb, yMeio ‘to know how’, 
cjiegoBaTb, cjieayio ‘to follow’. 

2.4.4 Stem suffixes 

Stem suffixes occur only in Conjugation I verbs: -n(u)-. The 
vowel /u/ is dropped in the present-future group: KMHyTb ‘to 
throw’, BepHyTb ‘to return’. A small unproductive subgroup of 
verbs drops this suffix in some forms of the infinitive group. 

CTaTb ‘to become, take a stand’ and fleTb ‘to put’ drop this suffix 
in all forms of the infinitive group. 

-ov —-w-: The first variant in the infinitive group and the second 
variant in the present-future group. This is usually followed by 
the stem vowel -a- which drops in the present-future group; cjieao- 
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BaTb ‘to follow’. If followed by the suffix -iv-, the variant -ov- re¬ 
mains in all forms: nepenaxoBbiBaTb ‘to be repacking’. 

-iv-~-v- occurs only when followed by stem vowel -a-. The vari¬ 
ant -iv- occurs after a consonant; -v- after a vowel: nepenncbiBaTb 
‘to copy’, OTKpbiBaTb ‘to open’. With three roots ending in /a/ 
(zna- ‘to know’, da- ‘to give’, sta- ‘to stand’), the suffix and fol 1 
lowing stem vowel are dropped in the present-future tense and in 
the present active participle: flaBaTb ‘to give’, BCTaBaTb ‘to get 
up’, y3HaBaTb ‘to find out’. In all other cases, the suffix and fol¬ 
lowing stem vowel are stable (do not drop) in all forms. Fixed 
stress falls on the syllable preceding the variant -iv- and on the 
syllable after the variant -v-. 

2.4.5 Stem vowels -a-, -e-, - -o-, -u- 

The vowels -o-, -u- occur only in first conjugation verbs, and -u- 
only in conjunction with the suffix -n-; -,i- occurs only in second 
conjugation verbs. In Conjugation I, stem vowels -o- and -u- al¬ 
ways drop in the present-future group and -a- may drop; in Conjuga¬ 
tion II, of course, stem vowels always drop in the present-future 
group. 

2.4.6 Stem-final consonant alternation 

1) Stem-final /k g/ in consonant root verbs undergo J-change 
before formants beginning with ,«ore: nexy—neueuib, neueH, 
neueHne ‘to bake’. 

2) In Conjugation II, stem-final consonant undergoes J-change 
before the ending of the 1 sg. present-future and the formant of the 
past passive participle and verbal noun: ocraBUTb, ocTaBJiio, ocra- 
BjieHHbiil ‘to leave’. 

3) In Conjugation I verbs which drop the stem vowel -a- (other 
than those where root vowel alternates with zero, as zov-u, zv-d-t . 
‘to call’, and those with the suffix -ov- ~ -u-), the root-final conso¬ 
nant undergoes J-change when the vowel drops (present-future 
group): nucaTb, nniuy ‘to write’. However, two verbs of this class 
with stem consonant /l/ (cjiaTb ‘to send’, CTJiaTb ‘to spread out’) 
add /, /. In cjiaTb the preceding consonant undergoes J-change: 
CJiaTb, UIJIK). 

4) Conjugation I verbs which drop stem vowel -o- add /, / when 
the vowel is dropped: KOJiOTb, kojiio ‘to jab, stab’. 

5) /j/ before a nasal consonant is replaced by /n/ when the 
nasal consonant is replaced by - ,a-. This occurs in a subset of 
the verbs which show the alternation N~-,< 2 - (see 2.4.8 below): 
nontviy, noHHTb ‘to understand’. 
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2.4.7 Root vowel alternation 

Root vowel alternation affects only root verbs and a small num¬ 
ber of Conjugation I -a-dropping verbs. 

1) -o-~0 in a few stem -a-dropping verbs: 30By, 3BaTb ‘to call’; 
-o- in present-future group ~ 0 in infinitive group. 

2) - ,o- ~0 in all root verbs with final /v /: Tpy, TepeTb, Tep ‘to 
rub’; zero in present-future group —,o- in the infinitive group. 

3) -e-~0 in a few stem -a-dropping verbs: 6epy, 6paTb ‘to take’; 
-e- in present-future group ~0 in infinitive group. Also in verbs 
where /,i/ alternates with /j/ (see 11 below)—nnTb, iibio, new 
‘to drink’—present-future stem is C(e)j- with -e- present before 
zero, that is, in the imperative. However in brej- ‘to shave’, the 
-e- is present in all present-future stem forms to prevent the un¬ 
permitted cluster /brj/. 

4) (-,o-~-e -)~0 in ugTM (meji, wegmnft, nuia) ‘to go’ and in 
wenb, wer, wry, ‘to burn’. 

5) - ,i-~0 in CHMMy, CHflTb ‘to take off’ (- ,i- before N)~(0 be¬ 
fore -,a-). See section 2.4.8. Also occurs in a few other verbs 
with the same root (-n ,im- ~ -n ,a-) and prefixes terminating in 
consonant. 

6) - -,a- in one consonant root verb: cecTb, cagy ‘to sit 

down’; -e- in infinitive group ~-,a- in present-future group. 

7) (-.o-~-e-)~-,a- in one consonant root verb: Jier, Jieub, Jiary 
to lie down’; - ,a- in present-future group alternates with - ,o- (be¬ 
fore plain consonant) ~ -e- (before palatalized consonant) in the in¬ 
finitive group. 

8) in a few vowel root verbs: MbiTb, moio ‘to wash’; in¬ 
finitive group -i- ~ present-future group -o-. 

9) -e-~-o- in one vowel root verb: neTb, noro ‘to sing’; infinitive 
group -e- ~ present-future group -o-. Also in one stem -o-dropping 
verb: Mejiio, MOJiOTb, mojiothm ‘to grind’; present-future group 

-e-~ infinitive group -o-. 

10) - ,o- ~ -e- in a number of consonant root verbs: neK, neub ‘to 
bake’; the occurrence of -e- is here conditioned by the following 
palatalized consonant, i.e., the infinitive formant -c-. 

11) - % i- (or /if after /s/)~-j- in a few root verbs: nHTb, nbK) 

‘to drink’; infinitive group - t i- ~ present-future group -/-. 

2.4.8 Nasal alternation 

A very few root verbs have root-final nasal consonant (symbol¬ 
ized N) in the present-future group alternating with - .a- in the in¬ 
finitive group: MHy, MflTb ‘to knead’; *My, waTb ‘to press’. 
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2.4.9 Irregularities 

1) Irregular stem alternation: -jex-a~ -jed-: exaTb, egy ‘to ride’. 

-hi - bud-, plus anomalous present forms ecTb, HeT, and 0: 

6biTb, 6ygy ‘to be’. 

-kl ,as- in infinitive ~-kl,a- in the remaining infinitive stem 
forms — kl ,a- plus nasal suffix -n- in present-future group: KjiHCTb, 
kjisji, KJiHHy ‘to curse’. 

-ros- (infinitive stem) ~-ros^- (present-future stem): pacTM, poc, 
pacTy ‘to grow’. The spelling alternation o~a is purely ortho¬ 
graphic and fortuitously reflects the automatic morphophonemic 
change 6 —> a. 

-id- (present-future group plus infinitive)~ -s(o ~ e)d- (in remain¬ 
ing infinitive group forms): ngy, m/itm, rneji, uiegmnM, uuia ‘to go’. 

-jd- (present-future group) ~(infinitive) ~ -s(o ~ e)d- (remaining 
infinitive group forms): noMgy, iiomth, norneji, nouuia ‘to go (and 
other prefixed derivatives of matm). 

2) Various irregularities: BexcaTb ‘to run’ forms its infinitive 

stem forms regularly on the stem b,ez-a. In the present stem, 
we have loss of stem vowel -a- and alternation of b>eg 

(J-change). b ,eg- appears in the 1 sg. and 3 pi. present tense and 
in the present active participle before first conjugation endings or 
formants and in the imperative: 6ery, beryT, 6erymnn, bern, etc. 
The stem b ,ez- appears in the remaining present tense forms with 
second conjugation endings: 6e*Minb, etc. In effect, 6e*;aTb func¬ 
tions as a second conjugation as-dropping verb, except for the forms 
with the stem variant b ,eg- which functions as a first conjugation 
CVC root verb. Stress is uniformly on stem vowel -a-, and is 
found, where -a- is dropped, on the formant or ending. 

xoTeTb ‘to wish’ functions in all forms but 1,2,3 sg. present as a 
second conjugation e-dropping verb with stem xot .e-, with stress 
uniformly on stem vowel -e- and, in forms where -e- is dropped, on 
the formant or ending. The singular present forms are on the stem 
xoc- (J-change of final consonant) with ending stress in 1 sg. and 
stem stress in 2,3 sg. The 2,3 sg. endings are spelled like first 
coftjugation endings, but in the absence of stress, the distinction 
between first and second conjugation endings is neutralized in 
these forms: xoMy, xoueuib, xoueT. 

EcTb ‘to eat’ shows the basic stem jed-. Except for the present 
tense and the present active participle, the verb functions as a 
CVC root verb. The imperative has the stem jez- (J-change of fi¬ 
nal /d/), spelled: euib, eiiibTe; the past active participle and ger¬ 
und lose stem-final /d/, thus je-: 6b, eBuiMM. The present gerund 
is eflH; present passive participle egoMbiu; infinitive ecTb; past eji, 
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pres. pass. part. -OMbiH 

imp. -M(-Te) -ii(-Te) -m(-to) -w(-Te) 

pres. ger. -a 

/t d b/ —* /s/; /k g/—* 0 in inf. 

/t d/ —> 0 in past, and usually in past ger. and past act. part. 



[1.1.2] Nasal verbs, root: [1.1.3] Vowel verbs, root: (C)CV- 

(C)CN ~ (C)C ,a- 
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pres. ger. I -fl new-0(-Te) 
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Conjugation 11 

Stem: base plus stem vowel in inf. stem; stem vowel dropped inpres-fut. stem. 

Palatalization of /r 1 n/, J-change of remaining consonants takes place in l.sg. pres-fut. and 
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Conjugation II (cont’d) 
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ena (with the usual morphophonemic changes of /d/ before /t,/ 
and /!/); and past passive participle ctefleHHbiH. Present tense 
plural forms and the present active participle are also on the stem 
jed- with second conjugation ending or formant: efliiM, eflMTe, eflflT, 
egamnM. The present tense singular forms have special vowel-less 
endings -m, -s, -t, lose stem-final /d/ before /m s/, and show 
/d —* s/ before /t/: eM, eiub, ecT. 

Except for the present tense, the verb, gaTb ‘to give’, functions 
as a CV root verb on the stem da-\ inf. gaTb; past gaji, gajia, etc.; 
past passive participle gaHHbiH; and imperative gait, ganTe (exten¬ 
sion of vowel stem by /j/ in present stem form). In the present 
tense the 1,2 plural are on the stem dad- with second conjugation 
endings, the 3 plural on dad- with first conjugation ending, the 
3 sg. on dad- with vowel-less ending -t, and 1,2 sg. endings on da- 
with vowel-less -m, -s: asm, a auib, AacT, asamm, gaAMTe, AaAYT. 

Sample paradigms (Table V) are numerically correlated to the 
discussion of stem types (2.4.2) and illustrate the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion (sections 2.4.1-9). 

2.4.10 Productivity of verb stem types 

The following verb stem types are productive (i.e., new verbs 
can be formed on these patterns). 

[1.2.2] Non-dropping stem vowel -a-; productive in the formation 
of secondary imperfectives, particularly in conjunction with the 
suffix-variant -iv- (see 2.4.13 for examples); also productive in 
forming basic imperfectives from nouns, adjectives, interjec¬ 
tions, and onomatopoetics, usually in conjunction with certain 
radical suffixes: 


CTOJIflp 

cabinetmaker 

CTOJiapHnuaTb 

to exercise the cabinet¬ 
maker’s trade 

yMHMK 

clever fellow 

yM HMMaTb 

to play the wise guy 

HepBHbin 

nervous 

HepBHMUaTb 

to be nervous 

May 

6 

meow 

the sound or 
letter “o” 

m HyKaTb 

OKaTb 

to meow (like a cat) 
to pronounce with /o/ 
in unstressed 

ax 

(interjection) 

axaTb 

syllables 
to say “ach” 


[1.2.1] Non-dropping stem vowel -e-\ limited productivity in de¬ 
riving verbs in meaning ‘to become (like)’ from adjective or noun 
stems: 


SeAHbiM poor 


OeAHeTb 


to become poor 
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In derivation from noun stems, prefixation takes place: 

cupoTa orphan ocnpoTeTb to become an orphan 

The unprefixed verbs are imperfective; the prefixed verbs, 
perfective. 

[1.3.1] Stem suffix -n-, dropping stem vowel -u-. The su ffix -n- 
is productive in forming perfective verbs usually indicating a 
momentary, sudden action. Such verbs are usually formed from 
the stems of already existing or newly formed imperfective verbs. 
Productive verbs of this type retain -n- in all forms: KpnuaTb ‘to 
be shouting’, KpiiKHyTb ‘to let out a shout’, cneKyjwpoBaTb ‘to 
speculate’, cneKyjibHyTb ‘to speculate once’. 

[1.3.2.1] Dropping stem vowel -a- preceded by the suffix 
-ov-~-u-. This type is extremely productive in deriving words 
from native noun stems and still more from foreign borrowings. 

Loan formations frequently precede the stem suffix - - u- 

with borrowed radical suffixes such as - .is-, - - >iz-.ir-, 

and -f t ic-ir-. Thus, apecTOBaTb, KOMaHgOBaTb, mo6h jin30BaTb, 
KoopflnHnpoBaTb, cnepnajiM3npoBaTb, coBeTK3npoBaTb, KJiacc- 
mJJHgnpoBaTb, etc. These verbs are imperfective and may be 
perfectivized through addition of prefixes. New verbs formed on 
this pattern stress the stem vowel -a-, excepting those with the 
suffix - ,ir- which is always stressed. 

[2.1] Stem vowel .^-dropping. This type is moderately productive 
in forming verbs (sometimes with addition of prefixes) from noun, 
adjective, and adverb stems: SoMbMTb ‘to bomb’, TeMnepaTypnTb 
‘to run a temperature’, yKpynHMTb ‘to expand a collective farm’ 
(cf. KpynHbm ‘big’), o6e3TOUHTb ‘to deprive of (electric) current’ 
(cf. 6e3 TOKa ‘without current’). All other verb types are unpro¬ 
ductive—no new verbs are formed on their patterns. 

2.4.11 Stress patterns of the verb 

Verbs, like nouns, may have either fixed or shifting stress. 
General rules follow. 

In perfective verbs, the prefix vi- has fixed stress. Imperfective 
verbs with the prefix vi- do not stress the prefix. Other than the 
prefix vi -, no prefix ever has fixed stress. If a verb contains a 
stem vowel and any element not dropped in the pres-fut. stem is 
stressed in the infinitive, stress is fixed (i.e., does not shift) on 
that syllable in all forms, except the past passive participle as 
noted. 

First conjugation verbs with infinitive stems ending in /r/ 
which add /e/ before the infinitive stress the root in the remain¬ 
ing infinitive Stem forms. (Explanation of tables continued on p. 75.) 



TABLE 6. STRESS SHIFTS OF VERBS 




C,-stems C-stems in /k g/. All 

E-stress have E-stress but 

ceub, CTpMMb and 
derivatives which 
have S-stress in inf. 
stem. 


C-stems, 

S-stress 


[1.1.3] 


V-s terns 


formant -t.i last syllable before 
stressed formant -c 
stressed. 




endings stressed (except in masc. 
where last syllable before zero 
ending is stressed). 


endings stressed in short form; 
formant stressed in long form. 


stress on formant 


formant -t., root stressed 


stress as infinitive 


stress as inf., except that some 
verbs of this type stress the fern, 
ending and some of the verbs 
which stress the fem. shift stress 
to a prefix in the non-fern, forms. 


stress as inf., except that verbs 
stressing fem. in past dtress fem. 
short form ending here; verbs 
stressing non-fem. past on prefix, 
stress prefix on non-fem. short 
forms and on the long forms. 


same stress as inf., 
very few stress 
endings. 


pres-fut. 

lsg., 

imp., pres, 
ger., pres, 
pass. part. 

endings stressed 

most stress the endings (in pres.- 
fut. and imp.) or formant (in ger. 
and part.); some retain same 
stress as inf. 

pres-fut. 
other than 
lsg., pres, 
act. part. 

same stress as lsg., with very few exceptions which shift stress to last 
syllable before endings. These exceptions are MOMb and some com¬ 
pounds of the root - n t a~n t im - (cHHTb). 


Example 

nos. 



inf., 

past act. 
part., 
past ger. 
past 


stable 

vowel 


stress stress 
usually either on 

on -e- -a- or on 

rarely a preced- 

on root ing syl¬ 

lable 


[1.3a] 

stem suffix 

-ov- ~ -u- 

[1.3b] [2a-b] [2c] 

Conjugation II 

stem-final stem stem 

vowel vowel vowel 

dropped -e-, -a- - ,i- 

in pres- 
fut. stem 

stress 
either on 

-a- or on 
syllable 
preceding 
- ov- 

stress either on stem-final vowel or 
on a preceding syllable (verbs in 
-o- always stress this suffix). A 
few verbs with monosyllabic 
stems in -a- (6paTb, JiraTb, 
*gaTb) stress the feminine end¬ 
ing of the past. 


(Table continues on opposite page.) 
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Example 

nos. 


past 

passive 

part. 


[ 1 . 2 . 1 ] .[ 1 . 2 . 2 ] 


[1.3a] [1.3b] [2a—b] 


stress If stem-final vowel is stressed in infinitive, 
usually stress shifts to immediately preceding syl- 
on -e- lable here (providing there is a syllable pre- 

rarely ceding the stem-final vowel); if any other 

on root syllable is stressed in the infinitive, stress 
remains on that syllable in this form. If fem. 
past ending is stressed, the fem. ending of the 
short form is stressed here. 




pres-fut. 
lsg., imp., 
pres, ger., 
pres. pass, 
part. 


pres-fut. 
other than 
lsg., pres, 
act. part. 


same stress If suffix - a - 
as in inf. is stressed 
in inf. and 
preceded 
by a root 
containing 
one or 
more syl¬ 
lables, -u- 
stressed 
here; if 
the pre¬ 
ceding 
root is 
non-sylla- 
bic, we 
have end¬ 
ing-form¬ 
ant stress, 
except in 
imp. where 
-u- is 
stressed; 
otherwise 
as inf. 


in pres- 
fut. other 
than lsg. 

If endings 
stressed 
there, end¬ 
ings are 
stressed 
in short 
form, form¬ 
ant in 
long form. 


formant 
stressed 
if stem- 
final 
vowel 
stressed 
in inf.; 
otherwise 
same 
stress as 
inf. (a few 
exceptions 
stress the 
formant 
even with 
other inf. 
stress). 


If the stem-final vowel is stressed 
in inf., the ending (pres-fut.) or 
formant is stressed in these 
forms; except inf. stems in 
/ojV/ shift stress to /o/ in 
imp.; otherwise as inf. 


If stem-final vowel is stressed in 
inf. stress here is either as in 
lsg. or shifted to syllable im¬ 
mediately preceding ending or 
formant; otherwise as inf. 
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In the verbal noun, a few verbs have, in some cases as alternate 
forms, the noun endings stressed and no /.i/ before the /j/ of 
the formant. Thus, MMTb ‘to wash’, MbiTbe ‘washing’. Most of 
these verbs are first conjugation verbs with roots ending in a vowel 
and without stem suffixes. 

In table VI “C-stems” indicates root verbs with stem terminat¬ 
ing in consonant (consonant root verbs), “V-stems” indicates root 
verbs with stem terminating in vowel (vowel root verbs). 

“E-stress” indicates stress on ending or formant, while 
“S-stress” indicates stress on stem. In the table of examples, 
where the example verb lacks the relevant form, a prefixed deriva¬ 
tive is sometimes given. Where the non-masculine short forms of 
the past passive participle are stressed like the masculine, they 
are usually not listed. Some forms of individual verbs (particularly 
the past passive participle of 2c and the verbal noun) show excep¬ 
tions to the rules of table VI. 

Table VI describes the stress shifts characteristic of the vari¬ 
ous types of verbs; appended to it are example verbs for each type. 
The example numbers at the top of the table serve to classify the 
verb accent types and to identify the example verbs below; the 
numbering of the verb accent types is correlated as closely as pos¬ 
sible with the numbering the verb stem types (2.4.2 above). 

2.4.12 Perfectivization of basic verbs 

The basic verb is defined as a simple, unprefixed verb from 
which other verbs in a “family” of verbs containing the same root 
morpheme are derived by the various processes of affixation, etc., 
described in this and the following section; thus, nncaTb-‘to write’ 
is the basic verb from which HanncaTb ‘to write (down)’, noTnucaTb 
‘to sign’, noinncbiBaTb ‘to sign’, etc. are derived. The vast major¬ 
ity of basic verbs are imperfective (some, however, like gaTb ‘to 
give’ are perfective); typically, a perfective counterpart or counter¬ 
parts are derived from them by prefixation (cf. HanncaTb above) or 
a suffixation of -n(u)-\ other perfectives with different nuances of 
meaning are derived by the addition of other prefixes (cf. noAiincaTb 
above). From these secondary prefixed perfectives, secondary im- 
perfectives are derived by various morphological processes de¬ 
scribed below. 

Though most basic verbs are imperfective, in contemporary Rus¬ 
sian the great majority of verbs paired by aspect consists of de¬ 
rived (prefixed) perfectives plus the secondary imperfectives de¬ 
rived in turn from them. A typical pattern of verb derivation (verb 
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“family”) is, then: 

basic secondary secondary 

verb perfectives imperfectives 

rnicaTb HarmcaTb 

to write to write (pfv.) 

(impfv.) noflnncaTb noflnncbiBaTb 

to sign (pfv.) to sign (impfv.) 

3anwcaTb 3anwcbiBaTb 

to write down to write down 

(pfv.) etc. (impfv.) etc. 

Perfectivization of basic verbs takes place as follows: 

1) Addition of a prefix: 

nMcaTb: HarmcaTb to write 

neub: cneub to bake 

2) Addition of stem suffix -n{u)- (after subtraction of previous 
stem vowel—MaxaTb: MaxHyTb ‘to wave’. Before this suffix, root- 
final /p b d g/ usually fall—gBirraTb: flBMHyTb ‘to move’. 

A few verbs, in addition to adding a prefix, change the stem- 
final -a- or -ev-a- to - ,i- with consequent change of conjugation 
from first to second. 

CTpejlSTb: BbICTpeJIMTb to shoot 

coMHeBaTbca: ycoMHMTbca to doubt 

2.4.13 Imperfectivization of basic and secondary perfective verbs 

1) Addition of non-dropping stem vowel -a- which almost always 
receives stress; after subtraction of any stem suffix or stem vowel 
-e-, -a-, or - ,i-. 5 This method of imperfectivization is applied par¬ 
ticularly to root verbs ending in a consonant and second conjuga¬ 
tion i-dropping verbs and a few e-dropping verbs. 

KOHUMTb: KOHuaTb to finish 

jieTeTb: jieTaTb to fly 

nacTb (pad-): nagaTb to fall 

(a) In addition, /i/ or /, i/ may be inserted in the root. 

nocjiaTb: nocbuiaTb to send 

BbiSpaTb: Bbi6npaTb to choose 

3acHyTb: 3acbinaTb to fall asleep 

(final /p/ of root dropped before -n(u)-) 

(b) -e- may be changed to - ,i-. 

paccTejiMTb: paccTMJiaTb to spread out (bedding) 
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2) Addition of suffix -iv — -v- plus stem vowel -a- to root or to 
root plus -ov- with prior subtraction of stem vowel (other than -e-) 
or -n{u)-. The variant -iv- is added after a consonant, -v- after a 
vowel (-V- occurs after first conjugation verbs with roots ending in 
a vowel or with non-dropping stem vowel -e-). Stress will fall on 
the syllable immediately preceding the suffix variant -iv-, but on 
the stem vowel -a- following the suffix variant -v-. 


CXBaTMTb: 

pacnaxoBaTb: 

yKa3aTb: 

OTKpHTb: 

3a6ojieTb: 


CXBaTbIBaTb 

pacnaKOBbiBaTb 

yKa3bIBaTb 

OTKpbIBaTb 

3a6ojieBaTb 


to catch 
to unpack 
to point out 
to open 
to become ill 


As mentioned in section 2.4.4, three bases, which add -v + a- 
lose it in the present-future forms and in the pres. act. part.: 
dava-, -znava-, and -stava- (gaBEiTb: gam ‘to give’, etc.). Other¬ 
wise, stem vowel -a- is stable. 

(a) Root-o- is very frequently changed to - a- before this suffix. 6 
3apa6oTaTb: 3apa6aTbiBaTb to earn 


In addition to the processes under 1) and 2), J-change of root- 
final consonant is very frequent when the source verb has stem 
vowel - t i-. 


BCTpeTMTb: 

cnpocwTb: 

HacagMTb: 

3aflBMTb: 


BCTpeuaTb 

cnpawMBaTb 

HacaxuBaTb 

3aSBJiaTb 


to meet 
to ask 

to put on (like a spit) 
to announce 


However, after roots ending in velars /k g x/, J-change will be 
present in the source verb, i.e., before stem vowel - ,i-, but may be 
absent before -a-. 

cjioxnTb: cjiaraTb to fold 


3) In four root verbs, root vowel - ,o- is replaced by -o- and stem 
vowel - is added (with consequent change of conjugation from 
I to II). These are as follows: 


jieub 

(l.°/eg-~ l.ag-): 

J10)KnTbCfl 

to lie down 

HeCTM 

(n, os -): 

HOCMTb 

to carry 

BeCTM 

(v,od-): 

BOflMTb 

to lead 

Be3TH 

{v ,oz-): 

B03MTb 

to carry (vehicle) 


The first pair above are perfective vs. imperfective; the last three 
pairs are semelfactive (one time or one direction) vs. iterative (re¬ 
peated or multidirectional). A few perfective-imperfective pairs 
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show no regular correspondence. In some cases the roots of the 
perfective and imperfective appear related, but are not derived from 
one another by any of the above processes: 

cecTb ( s> e /ad -): caflMTbcn to sit down 

exaTb (jed — jex-): e3AMTb to ride (with deriva¬ 

tives in jezz-a- 
showing J-change 
from jezd-) 

CTaTb (sta- ~ sta + n-): CTaHOBWTbCfl to stand 

Others show no relation at all between the roots of the perfective- 
imperfective pair: 

B3HTb: 6paTb to take 

Very rarely, one member of a perfective-imperfective pair may be 
reflexive, the other not: 

CTaTb: CTaHOBHTbCH to stand 

2.5 EXCURSUS ON THE MEANING AND USE OF 
THE ASPECTS 

Aspect is a category which is inherent in every verb. 7 As de¬ 
scribed in section 2.4.12, aspect is signaled morphologically by 
various morphemes (prefixes, suffixes, including stem vowels), 
which by their presence, contrasting with their absence or with the 
presence of other affixes, serve as indices of aspect. Note that it 
is the contrastive presence of the morpheme which indicates; no 
morpheme is inherently an indicator of aspect, except possibly the 
stem suffix -iv~v-. Thus, the suffix -n(u)- is not invariably an in¬ 
dicator of perfective aspect; it is its presence versus its absence 
in a derivationally related verb which signals perfective. Like¬ 
wise, a prefix alone does not make a verb perfective, but its pres¬ 
ence versus its absence in an otherwise identical verb usually sig¬ 
nals perfective. The test as to whether a verb is imperfective is 
its appearance in certain syntactic frames which exclude perfec- 
tives. Verbs whose infinitive can appear as object of HauaTb ‘to 
begin’ are imperfective as are verbs which form a future construc¬ 
tion with 6ygy (see section 3.1.5.1). 

fl 6ygy rOBOpnTb I’ll be talking 

Oh Hauaji njibiTb He began to swim 

F OBopiiTb and njiHTb are, by this test, imperfective verbs. Verbs 
which do not meet this test are perfective. BbiTb ‘to be’ is in this 
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as in other respects anomalous, since it can appear with HanaTb— 
Oh Hauaji 6biTb MHTepecHbiM ‘He began to be interesting’—but ex¬ 
presses its future with a present-future form like a perfective verb. 
Semantically, perfective verbs connote an action as somehow ter¬ 
minated or definitely limited in time, while the imperfective verb is 
non-committal with regard to the beginning or termination point of 
the action, usually regarding it as an ongoing process or as a re¬ 
petitive or habitual process. In diagram form: 

Perfective 

(the action, as one global whole as terminated or bound in time.) 



Im'perfective (no termination or bounding; beginning and ending 
left unspecified). 

< - > 

Note that the perfective is the marked category; the imperfective is 
basically non-committal concerning the meaning-component added 
by the perfective; it is this added element which excludes the per¬ 
fective from certain syntactic frames. These basic differences of 
meaning between perfective and imperfective aspects lead to the 
following differences in meaning in the various forms. 

The present-future forms of imperfective verbs serve as the nor¬ 
mal present tense of Russian verbs. This is because it is difficult 
to visualize an action in the present as anything other than either 
(a) ongoing or (b) habitual or continuous; the basic meanings of the 
imperfective aspect. The present-future forms of perfective verbs 
serve as a future tense referring to action taking place as one sin¬ 
gle unit in the future. This is the usual future tense in Russian. 
The present-future form of perfective verbs only occurs exception¬ 
ally without a future meaning. For example, after nycTb ‘let’, as 
in IlycTb npMHeceT aTJiacbi. ‘Let him bring the atlases’. Both per¬ 
fective and imperfective present-future are used as a historical 
present in narration. 

In general, perfective commands are more peremptory and cate¬ 
gorical, so that many social formulae are expressed with imperfec¬ 
tive verbs. 

CaflMTecb. Sit down. 

BxoflMTe, no*ajiyiiCTa. Please come in. 

Since the imperfective aspect does not denote completion of an 
action, it is frequently used when the verb is negated, since a ne- 
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gated verb implies non-completion of an action. Thus, 

OHa He neKjia 5tm She didn’t bake these cookies. 
neueHHH. 

Contrast: 

OHa cneKjia 3tm She baked these cookies. 

nHueHMH. 

This is particularly true of negative imperatives, which are usu¬ 
ally imperfective: 

He cnpauiMBaM. Don’t ask! 

Contrast: 

Cnpocw y Hero. Ask him! 

Compare also the use of the imperfective and perfective together in 
the following sentence: OHa neKjia neueHwa, ho He cneKJia. ‘She 
was baking cakes but didn’t finish’. (She had started to bake, but 
did not carry the action through for some reason.) 

2.6 ENCLITIC PARTICLES ATTACHED TO THE VERB 
2.6.1 The reflexive particle -ca and its use 
The particle -ca has the following forms: 

after verb forms after verb forms 

ending in vowel ending in consonant 

(except participles) and after participles 

written -Cb -ca 

pronounced /sj or/s/ /s,a/ or/sa/ 

The pronounciation /s,/, /s,a/ is usual after vowels and palatal¬ 
ized consonants, while the pronounciation /-s/, /sa/ is more fre¬ 
quent after non-palatalized consonants. When -ca is added to verb 
forms terminated by ft J (infinitive) or /t/ (third person singular 
and plural, present tense), /t,/ loses palatalization and /sa/ be¬ 
comes /ca/. Thus, 

GoaTbca /bajatca/ to be afraid 

Gohtch /bajatca/ they are afraid 

The particle -ca is never attached to the verbal noun. An object 
in the accusative case never occurs with a verb at the same time 
the particle -ca is attached to it. 

A number of verbs occur only with -ca: CMeaTbca ‘to laugh’, 
SoflTbca ‘to be afraid’. 

The particle -ca may also be attached to a transitive verb which 
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otherwise usually occurs with an accusative object. With these, 

-ch has the following functions: 

1) Reflexive—the subject performs the activity for or upon 
itself: 

MaJibUMK ofleBaeTCH. The boy dresses himself. 

However, the reflexive idea is usually attenuated; if the reflexive 
element is emphasized, the reflexive pronoun will be used. 
Compare, 

OHa pyraeT ce6a. She blames herself. 

Ohel pyraeTCfl. She’s scolding; She’s cursing. 

2) Reciprocal—plural subjects perform the activity upon each 
other: 

Mb! BCTpeTnjincb Ha CTaHgMM. We met at the station. 

Again the reciprocal idea can be made more explicit by use of the 
reciprocal locution: 

Mb! BCTpeTM jim gpyr flpyra Ha We met each other at the 
CTaHgMM. station. 

3) Passive—an action is performed by an external actor upon 
the subject: 

CoHMHeHMfl nMinyTCfl. Compositions are being written. 

Closely related to this is the causative-reflexive, where the sub¬ 
ject causes or permits an external actor to perform an action upon 
him: 

Oh CHMMajica y (j)OTorpa(j)a. He had (got) his picture taken at 

the photographer’s. 

Again, the passive idea is frequently attenuated and the impersonal 
performance of some action upon the subject is indicated: 

YpoK HauMHaeTCH b Tpw naca. The lesson begins (is begun) 

at three o’clock. 

Korga gBepw OTKpbiBaiOTCH? When do the doors open?; When 

do they open the doors? 

This construction is used when an action is undergone by the 
subject due to impersonal, invisible, or internal factors: 

/)epeBO THeTca. The tree is bending (presumably due to 

impersonal, physical force). 
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IlpoBOjioKa rHeTCfl. The wire bends (i.e., is flexible by 

nature). 

HwTKa pBeTes. The thread tears (presumably through 

some internal weakness). 

Note that in many functions where Russian uses a transitive 
verb plus -ch, English simply uses a normally transitive verb with¬ 
out an object. 

4) The reflexive particle -cn is often added to transitive verbs 
when habitual, generalized, or intensive activity is indicated with¬ 
out an object being specified. 

3Ta cobaxa xycaeTca. This dog bites. 

Cobaxa ero xycaeT. The dog is biting him. 

This usage has been extended to intransitive verbs as well. 

BejieeTCfl. It looms (indistinctly) white (in the distance). 

Compare: 

BeJieeT. It’s shining or becoming white. 

5) The particle -ch is used with both transitive and intransitive 
verbs to make impersonal constructions in which a person affected 
is indicated by a noun or pronoun in the dative (N dat ). 

MHe xoueTCH cnaTb. I feel like sleeping. 

EMy He cnMTCH. He doesn’t feel like sleeping. 

EMy jierxo )khb6tc 3. He’s getting along well. 

Mne BcnoMHMJiacb 9Ta Houb. The memory of that night came 

to me. 

6) Finally, the reflexive particle, added to some transitive 
verbs, makes verbs of quite different meaning: 

cobupaTb to gather together 

cobHpaTbCH to intend, to get ready 

2.6.2 The post-verbal enclitic (unstressed) particles -Ha and -Te 

The particle -Te /t,i/ is sometimes added to the first person 
plural present-future used as imperative. The force of the particle 
is to decrease the peremptoriness of a command, to emphasize the 
connotation of request. 

HoHfleMTe! Let’s go! 

The particle -xa /ka/ may be added to the imperative forms or 
sometimes to the first person singular or plural with -Te in collo¬ 
quial speech. Use of this particle connotes familiarity, relaxed¬ 
ness, folksiness (e.g., it is often used in addressing children). 
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rioflO)KflM-Ka. Wait. 

noMfleMTe-Ka. Let’s go. 

Hanmuy-Ka eMy riwcbMO. Supposing I wrote him a letter. 

2.6.3 Order of the particles 

If more than one of the foregoing particles is affixed to a verb, 
the order is (1) /-t,i/ (2) /-s,a/ (3) /-ka/: 

3anMiueMTecb-Ka. Let’s register. 


NOTES 

1. The archaic neuter nouns >KHTne ‘Saint’s life’, 6biTMe ‘being, existence’ (stems 
zit. ij• bit, ij-) constitute an exception to the system of modern Russian noun 
morphology, in that they have /-.i/ in the prepositional singular and /e/ in their 
endings where regular OKHO-nouns have -o. The remaining endings are those of the 
OKHO-type: NAsg. xcMTne, 6bune; Gsg. jkhtms, 6htmh; Dsg. *htw 6, 6biTnio; Psg. 
jkmthm, 6biTMM; Isg. mhthSm, SbiTueM (italicized endings are those that differ from 
regular nouns, cf. NAsg. py*be. Psg. pywbe, Isg. pyxtbeM). 

2. The only major exception to this statement are CTOJi-nouns which have Nomi¬ 
native pi. -a, many of which have three or more syllables in the stem: nnpeKTop, 
gwpeKTopa ‘director’, yuHTejib, yuHTejis ‘teacher’. 

3. The neuter nominative ending is noted morphophonemically -ojo, through the 
second vowel, as it never occurs stressed, is never rendered as /o/. However, it 
shows the idiolectal variation /i~a/ characteristic of the morphophoneme -o- in 
post-stress position after a soft consonant. The assignment of the second vowel to 
the morphophoneme -o- is the solution also adopted by L. Bloomfield in the gram¬ 
matical introduction accompanying the Dictionary of Spoken Russian, Dover, 1958. 
The second vowel of the genitive ending -ovo, on the other hand, is actually real¬ 
ized as /o/ under stress in such special adjectives as mojovo /majivo/ Moero 
‘my’. 

4. Strictly speaking, the comparatives described in this section do not function 
solely as predicate complements, but also rather rarely function as attributes in a 
noun phrase, in which case they have the prefix po- (2.3.5) and occupy the position 
following the head typical of undeclined modifiers: CexpeTapb noMOJioxce Hanpa- 
BJiaeTCH k nepBOMy 3aMy; cexpeTapb nocrapme —k npegcegaTejiio. ‘The junior sec¬ 
retary goes to the first deputy, the senior secretary to the chairman.’ 

5. Also, some of these processes are used to form iteratives from basic imperfec- 
tive verbs—SbiTb: bbrnaTb. 

6. A similar spelling replacement sometimes takes place with the change de¬ 
scribed under 1): cjiOJKMTb: cjiaraTb; as stem vowel -a- is almost always stressed, 
written -a- represents no change from root vowel -o- which would be /a/ in un¬ 
stressed position. 

7. That is, every verb is either perfective or imperfective. Russian grammarians, 
and following them, T. F. Magner (“Aspectual Variations in Russian and Serbo- 
Croatian,” Language 39:621-30) posit “double-aspect” verbs, i.e., verbs which can 
be of either aspect and in which the aspect distinction is neutralized. I am skepti¬ 
cal as to the existence of true double-aspect verbs (as opposed to verbs which are 
simply imperfectives without perfective counterparts), but cannot at this point cate¬ 
gorically reject the possibility of their existence in Russian (as I indeed would for 
Serbo-Croatian, on the basis of work with native informants). 



Ill 

Sentence Structure 


3.1 THE UNITS OF THE SENTENCE 

The simple sentence (i.e., one without subordinate clauses, in¬ 
cluding quasi-clauses, incorporated in it) is here viewed as a skel¬ 
etal framework composed of functional positions (slots) into which 
its constituent parts may be inserted. These constituent parts of 
the sentence are termed phrases. There are various kinds of 
phrases, which differ both in respect to the functional slots into 
which they may be inserted and in respect to their internal constit¬ 
uency. They are designated in this chapter by capital letter abbre¬ 
viations (N = noun phrase, A = adjective phrase, D = adverbial 
phrase, PN = prepositional phrase, V = verb phrase, C = conjunc¬ 
tion). The minimal phrase consists of a single word of a given 
class (as pointed out above, words are classified in terms of both 
their grammatical form and of their syntactic function). This word 
serves as the nucleus or head of the phrase and determines the 
function of the phrase in the sentence (e.g., into what functional 
slot the phrase fits). PN is an exception to this statement and, in 
general, fills the same slots as D. A phrase typically may be ex¬ 
panded by adding adjuncts (attributes, modifiers) to the head. 

(C is an exception to this statement.) Such an expanded phrase 
is equivalent in grammatical function {ergo, in slot substitutability) 
to the phrase consisting of a head alone. Sometimes items of an¬ 
other form class may serve as heads of a given type of phrase 
(e.g., substantivized adjectives as head of the noun phrase), so 
that while we give primacy to grammatical form in setting up our 
morphological classes—noun, verb, etc.—we give primacy to syn¬ 
tactic function in setting up our sentence level units, the phrases. 
In particular, we find verb phrases constituted by words or con¬ 
structions not ordinarily thought of as verbal, e.g., various ad¬ 
verbs in construction with the verb “to be,” bare uninflected verb 
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roots, onomatopoetics, defective imperatives, and the like (sec¬ 
tions 3.1.5.1-3 and 3.2.2.4 below). 

Sentences, like their constituents down to the word level, may be 
conjoined by conjunctions to form a single unit syntactically equiv¬ 
alent to the conjoined units. More interestingly, sentences may in¬ 
corporate (embed) into their structures constructions representing 
the result (transforms) of transformations effected upon other sim¬ 
ple independent sentences. Such incorporated structures include 
(1) incorporated clauses per se which are sentences either with¬ 
out change or with a simple introducer such as mto; (2) relative 
clauses that are derived from independent sentences which share 
a constituent with the incorporating sentence (in the relative 
clause, this shared constituent is replaced by a relative word 
which then serves to link the subordinate clause to the relevant 
constituent slot of the incorporating sentence and also serves as 
the surrogate of the shared constituent of the source sentence in 
the relative clause); and (3) quasi-clauses which are derived from 
independent sentences by replacing the verb phrase of the source 
sentence with a quasi-verb form and, in the case of participial and 
gerundial quasi-clauses, by deleting the subject of the source sen¬ 
tence which is shared with the source sentence either as the sub¬ 
ject of that sentence (gerundial) or a constituent of that sentence 
(participial). These incorporated elements are treated in sec¬ 
tions 3.3-4. The units of the sentence include the following. 


3.1.1 The noun phrase (N) 

N consists of a noun or noun substitute (pronoun, substantivized 
adjective, numeral, quantifier) plus any modifiers which may be 
present. 


AbtoSvc nneT. 

& MflV gOMOH. 

Bot pyCCKMH. 

yqeHbiil 3flecb paboTaeT. 

BblJlO HeCKOJlbKO. 

Oh kohumji uiKOJiy. 

Modifiers of N are A: 

CBObOflHbie CTyjlbH 

tbom nopT^ejib 
axa paboTa 
OUeHb >KapKMM fleHb 


The bus is coming. 
I’m going home. 
There’s the Russian. 
A scholar works here. 
There were several. 
He finished school. 


free chairs 
your briefcase 
this work 
a very hot day 
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or D: 

cobpanne Buepa BeuepoM the meeting last night 
or PN: 

My3eii b MocKBe the museum in Moscow 

or N gen . 

Note that when speaking of the function of a noun phrase in the 
sentence, it is convenient to classify it according to the case of 
its head. Thus, we speak of N gen (genitive noun phrase), N nom , 
etc., 

goM narnero OTga our father’s house 

less commonly, N inst or N dat : 

noe3flKa aBTOMoSnjieM a ride by car 

A0Ka3aTejibCTB0 3T0My proof of that 

N in the same case as the head N or N nom (noun in apposition): 

poMaH "BonHa n Mwp" the novel “War and Peace” 

CTyaeHTKa 3aouHMiia student by special appointment 

A subordinate clause: 

MecTO rge ohm >KMBy t the place where they live 

Rarely an infinitive quasi-clause: 

coBeT nnTb mojioko the advice to drink milk 

Note that A as modifier (and the possessives ero, ee, nx) usually 
precede their head, while all other modifiers usually follow it. 1 

3.1.2 The adjectival phrase (A) 

A consists of an adjective or an adjective modified by one or 
more D. 

rojiofleH hungry 

CBobogHbiM free 

oueHb xcapKHH very hot 

HeMHOro 6ojiee CJiagKMH a little sweeter 

3.1.3 The adverbial phrase (D) 

D consists of an adverb or an adverb modified by one or more 
adverbs. 
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oneHb very 

CKyHHO boring(ly), annoying(ly) 

oueHb BbiroflHO very profitably 

A few D, such as fla*e ‘even’, nouTM ‘almost’, TOJibKO ‘only’, the 

negative particle He and some others function as special phrase 
modifiers and stand before the phrase they modify, notwithstanding 
the rule that D attributes normally follow the head of a noun 
phrase. Thus we have, TOJibKO helium npnHTejin ‘only our friends’, 
Aaa<e b MocKBe ‘even in Moscow’, He 3Ta GoJibwaa pyuKa ‘not that 
big pen’, He o 3wHe ‘not about Zina’. As D constituents on the 
sentence level, they usually precede the verb; indeed, the negative 
particle immediately precedes the verb (with no intervening ele¬ 
ments) and forms an accentual unit with it. Compare He noHMMaeT 
‘doesn’t understand’ and He 6 wjio ‘wasn’t’. 

3.1.4 The prepositional phrase (PN) 

PN consists of a preposition plus N: 

co mhom with me 

06 3 tom uejiOBeKe about this man 

b ropoge, rfle xmji mom OTeg in the town where my father lived 

3.1.5 The verb phrase (V) 

V consists of a single verb or a verbal construction. 

ABTobyc MfleT. The bus is coming. 

H 6ygy nncaTb. I will write. 

OHa boajiacb 6bi. She would be afraid. 

3.1.5.1 Verbal constructions. 

1) The imperfective future with 6ygy. Russian imperfective verbs 
form a future construction consisting of the present-future forms of 
6biTb (6yfly, 6yfleuib, etc.) as an auxiliary verb, plus the infinitive, 
usually in that order. 

fl 6ygy nMTb. I’ll be drinking. 

Tbi byflewb nMTb. You’ll be drinking. 

Ohm 6ygyT nMTb. They’ll be drinking. 

2) Constructions with 6bi. The enclitic particle 6bi occurs with 
the past tense form of the verb to form a construction (traditionally 
termed conditional or subjunctive). The particle 6bi may be placed 
either immediately after the verb or after the first stressed word of 
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the clause. When it occurs in a clause introduced by uto or ecjin, 
it is often written together with ecjin and always with mo. Used 
after these words and sometimes elsewhere (after items ending in a 
vowel), it may be abbreviated to 6. 

The 6bi construction indicates hypothesis or desire. The use of 
the 6bi construction in mo-clauses and in conditional sentences is 
treated in sections 3.3.1.5-6. In independent clauses it is often 
used to indicate attenuation or softening of independent clauses 
which are directive: fl xoTen 6bi (or H 6 bi xoTenl noroBopimb c 
beimh. ‘I’d like to talk to_you.’ (Cf., H xouy noroBopnTb c BaMM. 

‘I want to talk to you.’); fl 6bi cnan. ‘I’d like to sleep.’ 

The enclitic particle 6bi also occurs with the infinitive; the word 
order relation of 6bi within the clause being the same as when it 
occurs with the past tense. The infinitive plus 6bi may be used in 
mo-clauses, particularly if the subject of such a clause is unex¬ 
pressed and the same as the subject of the main clause (see sec¬ 
tion 3.3.1.5). Finally, the particle 6bi alone may occur as a linking 
verb in condition clauses or as illustrated below with optative 
sense. 


IlocKopeii 6w. 

4aio 6bi. 

OxfloxHyTb 6 h Te6e. 

4aio 6bi BbinnTb. 

Xoporno 6bi CTaTb Kanrna- 
hom napoxona. 


If only it were quicker! 

Some tea would be good! 

You ought to get a rest. 

It would be nice to drink some 
tea. 

It would be good to become a 
ship’s master. 


3.1.5.2 Onomatopoetics as V. 
sions, which otherwise occur as 
verb phrases. 

(Oh noflxdflMT c 3 agM) w Tpax 
ero no rouoBe. 

TaTbflHa npbir b npyrne 
ceHH. 


Certain onomatopoetic expres- 
interjections, may function as 

(He comes up from behind) and 
smashes him on the head., 
Tatiana jumps into the other 
passage. 


Most of these expressions are roots of regular verbs, e.g., TpaxHyTb 
‘to crash, bang’, npwraTb ‘to jump’. 


3.1.5.3 Defective imperatives . Certain borrowed items, as Maprn 
‘march’ and CTon ‘stop’, serve as uninflected imperative verbs. 
Likewise, the native elements Ha ‘take it’ and Hy ‘well, then’ are 
to be regarded as imperative verbs, since they may take the plural 
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imperative ending -t h i\ HaTe, HyTe, and serve as verbs in sen¬ 
tences: 

Ha TeSe xHnry! Here’s the book. 

Hy Tebfl k uepTy! Go to the devil! 


3.1.6 The conjunction (C) 

Conjunctions serve as introducers or connectors of syntactic 
units, primarily of sentences. Conjunctions serve to link syntactic 
units, but may also simply introduce unconnected units (compare 
some usages of fla, n, etc., below). Certain of these also serve 
as D. They occur in initial position, i.e., before the rest of the 
sentences they introduce or connect, and are of two types, as 
listed below. 

1) Subordinators. 

ecjin (see 3.3.1.6 below) 

XOTfl ( XOTb) 

XoTa oh xopouio paSoTaeT, Although he works well, he can- 
ho He MoxeT CTaTb not become a director. 

3aBeflyiomMM. 

utq (see 3.3.1.4 below) 
noxa 

Iloxa OHa UMTaeT, oh nnmeT 
nwcbMa. 


While she reads, he writes 
letters. 


Note that when noxa introduces a sentence with an imperfective 
verb it corresponds to English ‘while’; with a negated perfective 
verb it corresponds to ‘until’. 


fl flojiro cjieflMJi 3a Hero 
B 3 opoM, noxa ee uuiflnxa 
He cxpbuiacb 3a xycTap- 
HMXaMM M CXajiaMH. 


H npwrjiacMji CBoero 

cnyTHMxa BbmwTbBMecTe 
CTaxaH uaro, m6o co mhom 
6bi ji uyryHHbift uaMHwx. 

nycrb (nycxaM) 

riycxaR h cjia6 —mom Men 
CHJieH. 

nyCTb BOMgeT. 


I followed her a long time with 
my gaze, until her hat was 
hidden behind the bushes and 
rocks. 

I invited my travelling companion 
to drink a glass of tea together 
with me, since I had an iron 
teakettle. 

Though I am weak, my sword is 
mighty. 

Let him come in. 
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2) Coordinators (coordinating conjunctions). Coordinators serve 
to link two grammatically comparable elements (words, phrases, 
clauses). Two grammatically comparable elements linked by a co¬ 
ordinator may substitute for one such element. For example: 

(a) as the subject of a clause (two noun phrases): 

Moil 6paT h Bama cecTpa My brother and your sister are on 

ugyT b uiKOJiy. their way to school. 

(b) as direct object in a predicate (two noun phrases): 

XoTMTe Kocjie mjim tail? Do you want coffee or tea? 

(c) as the verb phrase in a predicate (two verb phrases): 

Ham cbiH hm pabpTaeT hh Our son neither works nor 

y^MTCfl. studies. 

(d) two main clauses form an independent sentence: 

Oh ciimt, a xeHa paboTaeT. He sleeps and his wife works. 


The principle coordinators are m (m ... m) ‘and’, a ‘and, but’, 
hm .. . hm ‘neither—nor’, mjim (mjim . .. mjim) ‘or, either—or,’ ho 
‘but.’ A somewhat special coordinator used in comparison is ueM: 


H bojibme jho6jii 6 6opm> ueM 
xaiiiy. 

Oh MOJioate, ueM ero bpaT. 
Oh bbicTpee paboTaex, ueM 
Ham gpyr. 


I like beetroot soup more than 
gruel. 

He is younger than his brother. 
He works faster than our friend. 


Of course some of the foregoing words do not always function as 
coordinators: Thus, M MBaH paboTaeT xoporno. ‘John too works 
well.’ is a special adverb (D) modifying the phrase Mb^h and com¬ 
parable to other such adverbs as TOJibKO ‘only’, Toxie ‘also’. 
Additional coordinators are: 


jim6o 

J1m6o Tbi ko MHe npHegemb, 
jimSo a npMegy k Tebe. 
fla 

lepeH, na He BopoH, pora- 
Tbiii, na He bbiK. 

UIm' a a Kama, nMiua Hama. 

JXa 3ApaBCTByioT paboune 
jiioam Bcex cTpaH! 
f \a Tbi totob? 


Either you come to me, or I come 
to you. 

Black, yet not a crow; horned, 
yet not a bull. 

Cabbage soup and groats, that’s 
our food. 

Long live the laboring people of 
all countries! 

Well, are you ready? 
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TO 

He to BeTep 3axjionHyji 
flBepb, He TO KTO-TO 
Borneji c yjiMUbi. 

To BMgMTCH KpecT Jia3a- 
peTHOM KapeTbl, TO 
CJlbilHHTCH BbICTpeJl. 


Either the wind slammed the door, 
or someone came in from the 
street. 

At times one sees the cross of 
the hospital car; at times a 
shot is heard. 


CC = C: Some combinations of conjunctions function as single con¬ 
junctions. 


ga m 

CMOTpMTejib nocTOHji, no- The overseer stood and stood 
ctohji, ga m yrneji. and finally went away. 

Many items classified in traditional Russian grammars as con¬ 
junctions are actually relative adverbs (nan, Korga), or syntactic 
combinations of adverb or adjective plus relative adverb or con¬ 
junction (Tan KaK, noTOMy hto, Mexgy TeM Kan, etc.), or prepo¬ 
sitional phrases (3aT0 = 3a + to). 


3.2 THE SENTENCE 

3.2.1 Structure of the simple sentence 

3.2.1.1 The verb phrase as minimal sentence. The minimal sen¬ 
tence type is V alone. 

%TaiiTe! Read! 

Pa3yMeeTca. It’s understood. 

CTyuaT. Someone’s knocking. 

3.2.1.2 The subject. The verb in non-imperative sentences usu¬ 
ally has a subject expressed by N nom . 

ABTo6yc wgeT. The bus is coming, 

fl HMTaji. I was reading. 

If the subject is clear from the context, it is frequently omitted 
in colloquial style. 

fl 6bijia Becb geHb b ropoge. I was in town all day. I bought 
Kyimjia MaTepwan Ha material for a dress. 

iuiaTbe. 

Impersonal sentences referring to natural processes, etc., have no 
subject. Their verbs have 3 sg. neuter formal agreement. 

TpeMMT. It’s thundering. 

TpeMejio. It thundered. 
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Impersonal sentences in which the agent is an unspecified person 
or persons also have no subject, but 3 pi. agreement. 

ynpajiii! They stole it; It’s been stolen! 


3.2.1.3 Modifiers of the verb. The V may also have modifiers, 
which may be D, PN, or subordinate clauses. 


TaM CTyuaT. 

B KOMHaTe nyeT. 
CecTpa UMTajia, ima a 
IIMCajl IIMCbMa. 


Someone’s knocking there. 
There’s a draft in the room. 
Sister was reading while I wrote 
letters. 


3.2.1.4 Objects of the verb. The verb may also have objects, 
i.e., N’s in other cases than nominative or prepositional. If the ob¬ 
ject is Naocj it is called the direct object. 2 Most verbs which take 
objects take direct (accusative) objects: 


yKpaJIM MOM neMOjaH. 
11 BM/ieji ero SpaTa. 
MeHfl BJieKjio Ha Bojiry. 


My suitcase was stolen. 

I saw his brother. 

I was drawn to the Volga. 


If the verb is negated, the direct object is usually (in about two- 
thirds of the occurrences of negated verb with direct object) N gen 
rather than N acc , i.e., sentences with verbs which take N aC o ob¬ 
jects undergo a transformation changing N acc to N gen when the verb 
is negated. 3 

Hukto He ynpaji Bamero neMOflaHa. Nobody stole your suit¬ 
case. 

If the direct object is a noun designating a commodity which occurs 
in numbers or divisible masses, the direct object may be in the 
genitive, when an indefinite amount or number is indicated. 4 

fl noMfly Kyiuik) MapoK m I will go and buy stamps and 

KOHBepTOB. envelopes. 

/laMTe MHe bmhh . Give me some wine. 


Contrast: 


H B03bMy MapKH M 
KOHBepTbl. 
/laHTe MHe bmho. 


I will take the stamps and 
envelopes. 

Give me the wine. 


3.2.1.5 Indirect objects. Many verbs which take direct objects 
also take, as additional objects, N dat (indirect object). The indi¬ 
rect object usually designates a person affected by or interested in 
the action performed upon the direct object or to whom the action is 
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directed: 


OHa flajia KHHry yqnTejno. 
Oh nwmeT nncbMo CBoeh 
MaTepw. 


She gave the book to the teacher. 
He’s writing a letter to his 
mother. 


A few verbs may take an object in the genitive in addition to a di¬ 
rect object. 

IlpaBMTeJibCTBO jihhimjio Moio The government deprived my sis- 
cecTpy ee npaB. ter of her rights. 


3.2.1.6 Objects in various cases. Some verbs do not take ob¬ 
jects in the accusative, but require (“govern”) objects in other 
cases. 

N inst 


fllipeKTOp pyKOBOAMT 
CjoabpMKOM. 

6h BJiageeT nHTbio gQMaMn. 

bid at 

H noMor BaweMy cbrny. 
no3BOHHTe Moeii cecTpe. 

N 

gen 

fl 6oiocb ee OTga . 

Mbi n36e>KajiM onacHocTH. 

Some verbs may take objects i 
slight difference in meaning. 

Ohm bpocajiM KaMHHMM. 

Ohm bpocajiM KaMHM. 


The director directs the factory. 
He is the owner of five houses. 

I helped your son. 

Telephone my sister. 

I am afraid of her father. 

We escaped danger. 

more than one case, often with a 

They were throwing stones, 
(same) 


3.2.1.7 Nouns as verbal modifiers. Sometimes an N may function 
as a verbal modifier rather than an object. 5 Such are principally 
either N ac c, N gen , or N inst as time expressions: 

Oh CMeHJiCH Bee yTpo. He laughed all morning. 

Ohm npMJieTejiM nepBoro They flew in February first. 

cjieBpajiH . 

CecTpa npninjia BenepoM. Sister came in the evening. 


3.2.1.8 N inst as agent or means. Ni nst expressing agent or 
means also serve as verbal modifiers. 6 
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BpaT JIOBMT pbl6bl ygOUKOM. 

KojIH IlMIIieT nMCbMO 
KapaHflamoM . 

/I.OM IIOKpblT CHerOM. 
CoMHHeHiifl nwinyTCH 
ygenmaMH. 


Brother catches fish with a fish¬ 
ing rod. 

Kolja’s writing a letter with a 
pencil. 

The house is covered with snow. 

Compositions are written by the 
students. 


3.2.1.9 Instrumental complement (resulting from transformation of 
an equational sentence). Sentences containing a class of verbs 
including cuiiTaTb ‘consider’, npoB03r:iacHTb ‘proclaim’, o6o3Ha- 
UMTb ‘designate’, etc., besides an accusative object, also show 
N inst . In sentences of the form N nom V N aoo N inst , N aoo + N inst 
represent a transform, embedded in the larger sentence, of an equa¬ 
tional sentence where N acc is derived from the subject of the equa¬ 
tional sentence and Nj nst from the complement, fl ero cuiiTaio 
6oJibinMM yuenbiM. ‘I consider him a great scholar’ is derived from 
11 ciMTaio plus Oh 6oJibwoH yueHbiH. 


3.2.1.10 Impersonal sentences with instrumental agent. The fol¬ 
lowing type of 3 sg. impersonal sentences with N inst as means 
appears. 


IlaxHeT ceiio.M. 
HaXJlO COHOM . 

Ero yowjio MOjHben. 


There is a fragrance of hay. 
There was a fragrance of hay. 
He was killed by lightning. 


3.2.2 Special sentence types 

3.2.2.1 The equational sentence. The equational sentence 
equals subject + linking verb + complement. The subject is N nom 
as in any other sentence. The linking verb is usually some form of 
6biTb ‘to be’, but may be any of a list of verbs which do not occur 
with objects and which signify being or becoming (hbJ iflTbCH, Haxo- 
AMTbCfl, CTaTb, cgeJaTbCH, and some others). 

The complement is N,A,D (adverbs of time or location, princi¬ 
pally), or PN. 


CTygeHT mom 6paT. 

CTyfleHT MOJIOflOM. 
CTygeHT TaM. 

3tot CTyaeHT M3 Harnero 
obinexMTMH. 

3tot CTygeHT momx ji6t. 


The student is my brother. 

The student is young. 

The student is there. 

This student is from our dorm. 


This student is my age. 
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In addition there may be verbal modifiers present. 

CTyaeHT yxe He MOJiogoii. The student is no longer young. 

3.2.2.2 The 'predicate complement. An N as complement is in 
the nominative or instrumental. The instrumental usually occurs 
with the future and past of 6 biTb and with linking verbs other than 
6bITb. 

B to BpeMfl oh 6biji cTy- At that time he was a student. 

/jeHTOM . 

Ohel CTajia MHXMHepoM. She became an engineer. 

H cflejiaiocb flwpeKTopoM I will be made director of the 

TpecTa. trust. 

An A complement is almost always nominative when the linking 
verb is 6 biTb; with other verbs, it may be nominative or in¬ 
strumental. 

Oh 6m ji oueHb mmjihm (mmji). He was very pleasant. 

Oh CTaji oueHb SoraTbiii He became very rich. 

(GoraTbiM). 

OHa 0 Ka 3 a^acb rjiynoii. She proved to be foolish. 

3.2.2.3 The impersonal equational sentence. The equational 
sentence may be impersonal, in which case, of course, no subject 
is expressed. The most common form is the verb 6biTb plus D. 1 

XoJiOflHO. It’s cold. 

Bbijio *apKO. It was hot. 

Other verbal modifiers may appear, either before the linking verb, 
or after the D. 

3gecb xojioflHo. It’s cold here. 

JleTOM 6 hjio >KapKO b KpbiMy. During the summer it was hot 

in Crimea. 

If a living being is concerned, it will be indicated by Ndat- 

MHe xojioflHO. I’m cold. 

CiyfleHTy Gmjio CKyuHo. The student was bored. 

A past passive participle in the short neuter singular form may be 
the complement in this type of sentence. 

Emv He CKa3aHO 06 3tom. He has not been informed of 

this. 
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Negative statements of being (existence) are usually impersonal 
with the item stated not to exist appearing as N gen . 

TaM HeT moots. There is no bridge there. 

Ero HeT b ropoge. He’s not in the city, 

y MeHS HeT t3kmx khmt. I have no such books. 


3.2.2.4 The 'pseudo-verbal sentence. Such a sentence has as its 
verb phrase a pseudo-verbal construction, consisting of a word 
other than a verb, plus linking 6biTb (normally, in that order). Such 
constructions are pseudo-verbal, because, like verbs, they enter 
into constructions with infinitives (as objects) and four of them 
take N objects. One, gojnKeH 6biTb, has as its first element a short 
form adjective which agrees with a nominative subject. 

OHa flOJDKHa 6buia KynMTb She was supposed to buy an 

aTJiac. atlas. 


The rest are impersonal; if living beings are concerned, they are 
indicated by N dat . 


Hejib3fl TangeBaTb b cto- 
JIOBKe. 

Erviy He£baH_BMHa. 

TaM MO/KHO TaHUeBaTb. 

Hum nopa hath. 

MHe >Kajib ero cecTpy. 

Moeft cecTpe Hajo HOByio 
TeTpagKy. 

OTcioga aepeBHKj bmaho. 
My3biKy c jibimHO uepe3 okho. 


Dancing in the dining hall is 
not permitted. 

He is not allowed wine. 

There one may dance. 

It is time for us to leave. 

I’m sorry for his sister. 

My sister needs a new note¬ 
book. 

One can see the village from 
here. 

Music is heard through the 
window. 


Bmaho, cjibimHO are adverbs derived from adjective stems; nopa 
is a >xeHa-noun; moxho, Hejib3a, Hago, *ajib (xajiKo) are unde¬ 
clined words (presumably D). Haflo, bmaho, CJibiuiHO, jxajib take 
Nacc objects (direct objects). Hejib3H, being negative, takes N gen 
objects. Agreement of linking 6biTb is neuter sg., even with items 
like nopa which are by origin non-neuter nouns: 

Flopa 6bijio yxoAMTb. It was time to go away. 


3.2.2.5 Minor sentence types. Certain other minor sentence 
types occur; these include the following: 

1) N nom used in citation, enumeration, stage settings, designa- 
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tions of shops, offices, streets, 
gans, and the like. 

MocKBa 


xjie6 cojib orypubi 
rioHTaMT 
Tmxmm /)oh 


places, literary works, etc., slo- 

Moscow (as citation or dictionary 
entry) 

bread salt cucumbers (listing) 
post office (sign on building) 
(title of a Russian work) 


The foregoing should probably be distinguished from the occur¬ 
rence of N nom in narration or exclamation, which probably repre¬ 
sents an equational sentence with zeroed linking verb, since the 
linking verb may appear in past or future; compare TmwmheL ‘It is 
(or was) quiet.’, and Bbuia tmiumhel. ‘It was quiet.’ 

2) N nom used as vocative: Mbe[h! 3uHa! 

3) Deictic sentences consisting of the deictic D bot plus N nom 
as subject and verbal modifiers such as occur in Bot beim xopomnM 
npuMep. ‘Here’s a good example for you.’, and Bot oh. ‘Here 

he is.’ 

4) Negatives and exclamations, as ga ‘yes’, HeT ‘no’ (both are 

D). 


3.2.3 Interrogation 


Sentences treated thus far have been statements or commands. 
The same basic sentence types may also occur as questions, with 
certain transformations of their structure. 

As in very many languages, in Russian there are two types of 
questions which we may term respectively question-word questions 
and alternative questions. 

In question-word questions, one element of the sentence, repre¬ 
sented by a question-word (interrogative pronouns, adverbs, etc., 
such as who, what, when, where, why, etc.), represents an unknown 
for the speaker, which he requests his interlocutor to clarify. In 
Russian these typically (not always) begin with /k/ (cf. English 
“wA-”): kto, xorfla, KOTOpbiii, etc. Question-word questions in 
Russian usually have the same word order as the corresponding 
non-questions, except the question-word, no matter what its func¬ 
tion in the sentence, stands in initial position (see 3.6(4) below). 


Tge Tbi 6buia, Mama? 

0 ueM *e Bbi c Hew tobo- 

pH JIM? 

Hto Bbi UMTaeTe? 

Korga Tbi BepHenib MHe moio 
KHiiry? 


Where were you, Masa? 

What did you talk about with 
her? 

What are you reading? 

When are you going to return 
me my book? 
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However, in case of emphasis, another element may precede the 
question-word. 

A Bbf Korfla MfleTe? And how about you, when are 

you going? 

A BaM 3aueM 3HaTb Sto? And why do you need to know 

that? 

Question-word questions have falling terminal contour with pri¬ 
mary stress on the semantically most important word, or in “neu¬ 
tral” non-emphatic questions, on the final word. Unlike state¬ 
ments and commands, however, the intonation pattern is / (2 > 321 / 
with highest pitch on the question word and a fall from medium to 
low pitch after the primary stress. 

/ 2 ku 3 da+ vi+ xat, it, i+ , it 2 t, 1 1 v |/ Where do you want to 

go? 

Alternative questions, on the other hand, as their name implies, 
request an alternative as an answer; usually a reply of “yes” or 
“no” regarding the truth of their meaning-content (for this reason 
they are often called yes/no questions). 

Bbi neuaiaeTe cbom npou3Be- Do you publish your works in 
gemis b atypHajiax? magazines? 

Tbi 6bi.ri Buepa b HHCTMTyTe? Were you at the institute 

yesterday? 

0tb(3T ecTb? Is there an answer? 

Sometimes, however, they state some other alternative, as in Bbi 
nbeTe nail hjih Kocjpe? ‘Do you drink tea or coffee?’ and Bac no- 
CJiaJin cioga mjw Bbi caMii pennon npiiUTH? ‘Did they send you here 
or did you decide yourself to come over?’ 

Typically, the alternative question has the same form and word 
order as the corresponding statement, but the question is signaled 
by a different intonation pattern. 8 The alternative question typi¬ 
cally shows falling terminal contour with primary stress and a 
sharp rise-fall on the stressed syllable of its semantically most 
important word (in “neutral,” non-emphatic questions this will be 
the verb). If the primary stressed syllable is the absolute final 
syllable of the question, usually instead of rise-fall we have sus¬ 
tained high pitch with no falling terminal contour. 

/ 2 vi+tam+ 3 ''bi I 1, 1 1 1 / Were you there? 

but 

/ 2 ti+tam+ 3 b£l 3 |/ Were you there? 
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The foregoing statements apply to the last (or sole) major seg¬ 
ment of the question. If a question has one or more non-final major 
segments, their intonation pattern is similar to that of non-final 
major segments of statements. 

Alternative questions may contain the unstressed question- 
particle Jin. It is attached to the semantically most important word 
of the sentence, which, as mentioned, is ordinarily the verb. The 
particle jim in effect makes a question-word of the word to which it 
is attached (follows) and that word is shifted from its usual word 
order position to initial position in the sentence. 

PaboTaexejiM Bbi Ha tjiabpMKe? Do you work at the factory? 

Compare: 

Bbi paboTaeTe Ha (jiabpMKe? 


In emphatic use, of course, jim may be attached to other items than 
the verb: 


3aBTpa jim HauMHaroTCH JieKgMM? Why, is it tomorrow that 

classes begin? 

Use of jim is characteristic of bookish style, rather than of collo¬ 
quial language, which prefers sentences marked simply by intona¬ 
tion. In negative questions however, jim is fairly common in the 
spoken language. 

He ocTajiocb jim Koro b flOMe? Did anybody stay in the house? 
He xoTMTe jim uaio? Don’t you want some tea? 

Alternative questions may be introduced by the D pa3Be ‘really, 
maybe, unless’ and Hey>Kejin (He + yxe + jim) ‘really’. Both indi¬ 
cate an attitude of surprise on the part of the questioner that the 
content of the question should be true. Note that pa3Be may be 
used in non-questions, while Heyxejm (because of jim) only intro¬ 
duces questions. 


Pa3Be Bbi He 3HaeTe? 
Pa3Be oh npMexaji? 
HeyxcejiM Bbi He Mo*eTe 
npnexaTb? 

HeyxcejiM 3to npaBfla? 


Why, don’t you know? 
Has he come? 

Can’t you come, really? 

Is that really true? 


A minor question type consists not of a grammatically complete 
sentence, but of a sentence fragment (usually N) introduced by a 
(the meaning is usually “And (what about)... ?”). Typically, its 
terminal contour is rising, with intonation showing a fall-rise pat¬ 
tern, the lowest point being on the syllable with primary stress. 

A KaTH? And what about Kate? 
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3.3 SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


Subordinate clauses are of two kinds: relative clauses , which 
contain a relative word functioning grammatically both in the main 
and subordinate clause and serving to link these two structures, 
and incorporated clauses , which are simply sentences embodied in 
larger structures and filling a grammatical function of N (usually as 
object or subject, sometimes as attribute to N) or D in that struc¬ 
ture. 

Incorporated questions are called indirect questions, while in¬ 
corporated declarative sentences here will be termed indirect 
statements. We will first take up incorporated clauses and then 
treat relative clauses. 


3.3.1 Incorporated clauses 

Incorporated clauses are either direct quotations or indirect 
clauses. 


3.3.1.1 Direct quotations , which reproduce material quoted with 
out change, as objects of verbs of saying, asking, etc., are the 
grammatically simpler, but less frequent type of incorporated 


clauses. 

Examples: 

Oh CKa3aji,—fl paboxaio b 
bubjmoTeKe. 

Ona cnpocwjia, —Uge tw 
IKMB eiUb? 


He said, “I work in the 
library.” 

She asked, “Where do you 
live?” 


3.3.1.2 Indirect incorporated clauses , if they quote an utterance, 
do not reproduce quoted material verbatim, but change the person- 
reference from the reference basis of the speaker quoted to that of 
the speaker quoting. The two sentences above, changed to indi¬ 
rect quotations, would be, 

Oh CKa3aji, (hto) oh paboTaeT He said he worked in the 
b 6n6jmoTeKe. library. 

Ona cnpocMJia, rge oh ikubSt . She asked where he lived. 

Note that in indirect quotations Russian retains the time reference 
basis of the original utterance and does not change it to the refer¬ 
ence basis of the quoting speaker as English frequently does (com¬ 
pare difference in tenses between the Russian utterances and the 
English translations in the last two examples). 
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It also should be noted that only a minority of incorporated 
clauses are quotations. In terms of structure, it is convenient to 
divide all indirect incorporated clauses into indirect questions and 
non-questions. Non-questions may be further divided into indirect 
statements, condition clauses, etc. 

3.3.1.3 Indirect questions. Both types of questions which occur 
independently, question-word questions and alternative questions, 
occur also as indirect questions. When incorporated as indirect 
questions, alternative questions almost always occur with jim. 

Word order in indirect questions is the same as in independent 
questions. 

Indirect questions occupy N position in the sentence, usually as 
object, sometimes as subject, rarely in apposition to another N. 


Examples: 

1) Question-word questions, 
(a) as objects: 

Oh He 3HaeT, rge OHa pabo- 
TaeT. 

Oh BaM CKa>KeT, kto tom 

AMpeKTop. 

CKawMTe HaM, uto Haflo 
flejiaTb. 


fl cnpocMJi, Korfla OTKpbiBa- 
IOTCH flBepM. 

Mbl y3HaJIM, UbM 3TO KHMTM. 

(b) as subjects: 

Eme He M3BecTHO, kto bygeT 
pyKOBOflMTb pabOTOM. 

Mh< 3 Tenepb Shjio scho, rfle 
HaXOflMTCH npOTMBHHK. 

2) Alternative questions. 

(a) as objects: 

MaTb cnpocMjia, aajieKo jim ao 
3aBOAa. 

fl He 3Haio, paboTaeT jim oh 
Ha 3aB0Ae. 


He doesn’t know where she 
works. 

He will tell you who’s the 
director there. 

Tell us what should be done. 
(N.B. uto /sto/ stressed, 
distinguishing it from un¬ 
stressed introducer uto 
/sta/) 

I asked when the doors open. 

We found out whose books they 
were. 

It is still unknown who will 
direct the work. 

Now it was clear to me where 
the enemy was. 


Mother asked whether it was 
far to the factory. 

I don’t know whether he is 
working at the factory. 
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IlBaH cnpaniMBaeT, 6 ygeT jim 
MpiiHa Ha coSpaHMM. 
fl He 3Haio, jiyume jim noMTM 
b TeaTp M jim Ha KOHUepT. 

(b) as subjects: 

HeK 3 BecTHo, BepneTcn jim oh 
ceroflHH. 


John is asking if Irene will be 
at the meeting. 

I don’t know whether it’s bet¬ 
ter to go to the theater or to 
the concert. 

It’s uncertain whether he will 
return today. 


3.3.1.4 Indirect statements . These are normally introduced by 
hto /sta/ (which, however, may sometimes be omitted in collo¬ 
quial usage, particularly after verbs of saying, believing, etc.). 
Word order is the same as in independent statements. Their usual 
function is in place of N. 

1) as objects: 


fl cjibimaji, hto $oMa HgeT 
cerogHH BenepoM. 

fl ne gyMaio, uto oh Hanncaji 
3T0 HMCbMO. 

PoBOpHT, HTO Bbl OoJieJIll 
aHrMHoh. 

PoBOpflT, Bbl SOJieJIM aHPMHOM. 

2) as subjects: 

Ka>KeTca, hto ero 3gecb HeT. 

KaxeTca, ero 3gecb HeT. 

CTajIO HCHO, HTO MbI 3a6- 
JiyflM JIMCb. 

3) as attribute to to: 

MHe oneHb MemaeT to, hto oh 
T an rpoMKO rOBOpMT. 

/InpeKTop Hanaji c Toro, hto 
JIMHHO n03HaK0MMJICfl CO 
BCeMM. 

Bee pagbi TOMy, hto Hac- 
Tyniljia BecHa. 

4) as attribute to Taxon: 

OTep m§JI T3KMMM SblCTpblMM 
maraMM, hto MajibHMK c 
TpygoM nocneBaji 3a hmm. 


I heard that Thomas is going 
this evening. 

I don’t think that he wrote this 
letter. 

They say that you were sick 
with a bad sore throat. 

(same meaning) 

It seems that he’s not here. 

(same meaning) 

It became clear that we were 
lost. 

It disturbs me very much, that 
he talks so loudly. 

The director started by per¬ 
sonally becoming acquainted 
with everyone. 

Everyone is happy that spring 
has begun. 

The father walked with such 
rapid steps that the boy had 
difficulty in keeping up with 
him. 
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TyMaH 6 hji Taxon, mto b flByx 
marax Himero He 6hjio 

BMflHO. 

5) as attribute to Tax (D function): 

Mbi cwfleJ im Ha yrjiy SacTMOHa 
Tax, mto b o6e CTOpOHbl 
MOrJIM BMfleTb Bee. 

Mh Tax ycTajiM, mto He Mo*eM 
MflTM SoJIbUie. 


The fog was such that nothing 
two steps away could be 
seen. 

We sat on the corner of the 
bastion in such a way that 
we could see everything on 
both sides. 

We are so tired, that we can’t 
walk any further. 


3.3.1.5 Indirect statements containing 6bi. When there is an ele¬ 
ment of uncertainty, hypothesis, demand, obligation or wish im¬ 
plied, the 6bi construction will be used in the MTO-clause. Bbi will 
occur immediately after mto and mto plus 6bi are written together 


as one word: mto6h or mtoo. Note 
used in exactly the same syntactic 
clauses. 

1) as object of verbs of ordering 

fl xouy, mto6h bh xynujiM otm 
xhmtm. 

Oh cxa3aji, uto6h bh b3hjim 
ero ueMogaH. 

Contrast: 

Oh cxa3aji, mto bh b3hjim ero 
MeMogaH. 

2) as object of other verbs (wh 
involved): 

HmXTO He nOMHMT, MTObbl 
3AeCb XT0-HM6yflb *MJI MJ1M 
CObMpajICfl JKMTb. 

3) as subject: 

Hy>KHO, mto6h Bee npMexajm. 

4) in apposition to to: 

BMecTo Toro, mto6h cpa3y 
BOMTM B XOMHUTy, OH 
ocTaHOBMJicfl Ha nopore. 


that clauses with mto-6h are 
functions as ordinary mto- 

, requesting, telling: 

I want you to buy these books. 

He said that you should take 
his suitcase. 

He said you took his suitcase, 
e unreality or hypothesis is 

Nobody remembers that anyone 
has ever lived here or in¬ 
tended to live here. 


It is necessary that everyone 
should have arrived. 


Instead of immediately enter¬ 
ing the room, he stopped at 
the threshold. 
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3aflaua 3aKJH0HaeTC.a b tom, How best to accomplish the 
hto6m KaK mojkho Jiyuuie task constitutes the 

Bbino^HMTb 3aaaHMe. problem. 

A special use of hto + 6bi is in apposition to flJin Toro expressing 
purpose. Very frequently, in purpose clauses, the gjia Toro may be 
omitted. 


Oh paboTaa (gjia Toro), mto6m 
ero ceMba Morjia >KMTb. 

Ohm paboTaiOT, hto6m »cnTb. 


He worked so that his family 
might live. 

They work to live. 


Note in the above sentences that, if the subject of the subordi¬ 
nate clause is not expressed because it is the same as in the main 
clause, or because it is impersonal, the infinitive rather than the 
past is used in the 6bi construction. 


5) in apposition to TaKoii: 

/JaBawTe 3anoeM Taxyio necmo, 
HToSbi Bee motjim nogneBaTb 
HaM. 

6) in apposition to other N: 

fl nocjiaji eMy nucbMo, uTobbi 
oh iipnexaji. 


Let’s sing a song such that 
everyone will be able to 
join in. 

I sent him a letter, that he 
should come here. 


3.3.1.6 Conditional sentences. Conditional sentences are com¬ 
posed of a condition clause (if-clause), which is a subordinate 
clause, and a result clause, which is the main clause. The condi¬ 
tion clause is subordinate to and functions as a D in the result 
clause. The condition clause is introduced by ecjiw (ecjiM is solely 
an introducer, fulfilling no grammatical function in the subordinate 


clause), less often by pa3, kojim, 

4nTaTejib omn6aeTcn, ecjiw 
npeflCTaBjiaeT ce6e Taiiry b 

Bilge poigM. 

Ecjim jieg Ha pexe TpoHeTCH, 
mm He CMoxeM nepenpa- 
BHTbCH Ha tot 6eper. 

Pa3 Tbi He 3Haeuib, mojihm. 

He 6yneT cxy km , kojim 3aHMTbi 
pyKM. 


Ko ji b, and rarely by Korga: 

The reader is mistaken, if he 
conceives of the taiga 
(Siberian coniferous forest) 
as a simple wood. 

If the ice on the river begins 
to move, we won’t be able 
to get over to the other 
shore. 

If you don’t know, keep quiet. 
You won’t be bored, if you 
keep busy. 
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Ecjim *e HMKoro He bbuio If no one was at home, I used 

flOMa, to a ocTaBajica m to stay and wait, 

acflaa. 


If the condition is unreal, the 6bi construction (which admits no 
tense distinction) is used. The 6bi always follows ecjiM immedi¬ 
ately; ecjiM 6bi is often contracted to ecjin 6. 


npoMeHaa bbi, ecjiM 6 Mor. 
Ecjim 6h oh MHe CKa3aji ob 
3 tom, a 6bi noMor. 

Ox jieTo KpacHoe, jirobiiji 6 h 
a Te6a, Korga 6 He 3hom, 
fla nwjib, fla KOMapw, fla 

Myxn. 


I’d change it if I could. 

If he had told me about it, I 
would have helped. 

Ah, beautiful summer, how I 
would love you, were it not 
for the heat, the dust, the 
mosquitoes and the flies. 


The if-clause may stand before, after, or (more rarely) may be in¬ 
serted into the result clause. If the if-clause stands before the re¬ 
sult clause, the latter may be introduced by to, Tan or Torfla. 


Ecjim cbctmt cojiHge m Ha 
Hebe HeT objiaKOB, to 
neHMe m 3 anax ceHa 
nyBCTByioTCfl CMJibHee. 


If the sun is shining and there 
are no clouds, the singing 
and aroma of hay will be 
more strongly felt. 


Sometimes a clause with no introducer, but with imperative verb 
may serve as a condition clause. 


Ecjim bbi ohm MHe He noMe- 
uiajiM, h kohhmji bbi paboTy 
ceroflHH BenepoM. 

He noMemaii ohm MHe, a 
kohmmji bbi paboTy cero- 
flHH BenepoM. 

BepHMCb oh panbiue, oh 
3acTaji bw Hac. 

Ecjim bbi oh BepHyjica paH- 
biue, oh 3acTaji bbi Hac. 


If they hadn’t disturbed me, I 
would have finished the 
work this evening. 

(same meaning) 

Had he returned earlier, he 
would have found us in. 
(same meaning) 


3.3.2 Relative clauses 

Relative clauses contain a word which serves some function 
both in the subordinate clause and in the superordinate structure. 
In Russian, such a relative word is almost invariably one which 
may serve as an interrogative in independent sentences. The rela¬ 
tive word thus serves to link the subordinate and superordinate 
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clauses. In the superordinate structure it may serve as N, noun 
attribute, as apposition to N or D, or as D. 

Word order is the same as in interrogative sentences. 

3.3.2.1 Nominal clauses. These are clauses in which the rela¬ 
tive word functions in the subordinate clause as noun or adjective. 
The various types will be listed below according to the relative 
word they contain. 

1) KOTopbifi—main clause function: attribute to N, sometimes ap¬ 
position to a deictic adjective such as tot; subordinate clause 
function: substantivized adjective. 

3to tu fleByuiKa, o KOTopoit That’s the girl we were talking 

Mbi roBopiLiM. about. 

Bot ue.ioBeK, KOTopoMy bw Here is the man you gave the 

gajiw nMCbMO. letter to. 

3to tu KHwra, KOTopaa TyT That’s the book which was 

Gbuia Buepa. here yesterday. 

fl tot, KOTopoMy BHHMana Tbi I am the one to whom you lis- 
B noJiyHOUHOM TumuHe. tened attentively in the 

quiet of midnight. 

2) KaKofi—main clause function: attribute to N, sometimes ap¬ 
position to TaKofi; subordinate clause function: substantivized ad¬ 
jective or predicate adjective complement. 

Cehuac npiinecy caiviyio I will bring the longest one 

fljiHHHyio, Kanaa eoTb. available right away. 

3tot Taneu; 6hji TaKoii, KaKoii It was a dance, the like of 
juoflH yxe gaBHo He BHgajiM. which the people have not 

seen long since. 

3) ueii—very bookish, main clause function: attribute to noun; 
subordinate clause function: possessive adjective. 

H 6bi ji pag yBHgeTb gpyra, I was glad to see a friend, 

Mbfi coBeTbi MHe GbiJiM whose advice I needed. 

HyxHbi. 

Compare: 

(H Gmji pag yBMgeTb gpyra, I was glad to see a friend, 

coBOTbi KOToporo MHe whose advice I needed. 

GblJIH HyXHbl.) 

CuacTJiMB tot, Hba pogMHa Fortunate is he, whose home- 

CoBeTCKHii Coro3. land is the Soviet Union. 

4) KaKOB—rare, main clause function: apposition to TaKOB; sub¬ 
ordinate clause function: predicate adjective complement. 
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KaKOB a npe*fle 6 wji, TaKOB As I was before, so I am now. 
M HbIHe H. 


5) kto, 4T0 —main clause function: usually apposition to sub¬ 
stantivized tot, Becb, bchkmm, KaxflbiH, .nobon and to the pronouns 
hmkto, hmuto; subordinate clause function: N. 


Bee, uto roBopnji chh. 

He cnpamnBah MeHfl o tom, 
uero y*e HeT. 

Kto nuieT, tot Bceraa 
HaiifleT. 

H He tot, 3a koto bm MeHS 
npwHMMaeTe. 

fl npMHec to, hto Tbi npocfiji. 

H He 3 Haji Toro, kto AOJi*eH 
6 biji npwflTM. 

(a) kto may also be in apposition 

A QCJIM KTO AJ1H MeHfl He no- 
HHTeH, TaK 3 T 0 MOfl 
babyuiKa. 

(b) kto in nominative only occurs 
styles) in apposition to a noun. 

TyT 3TM cojiflaTbi, kto no He- 
pa3yMHio CBoeMy MajioAyuiHO 

no.io>KMJin opy*He, y 3 Hajiw 

CTblfl. 


Everything that the son said. 

Don’t ask me about that which 
no longer exists. 

He who searches will always 
find. 

I am not the one, for whom you 
mistake me. 

I brought what you asked for. 

I didn’t know the one who was 
to come. 

to abstract 3T0, to. 

If there’s someone whom I 
can’t understand, it’s my 
grandmother. 

occasionally (in certain 

Here those soldiers, who 
through their own ignorance 
meekly surrendered their 
arms, felt shame. 


(c) hto functioning in the subordinate clause as a N nom or N ac o 


without a preposition may serve as 

noa AepeBbHMM, UTO POCJ1M 
B03Jie AOMa, CToajia 
CKaMeliKa. 

/IepeBHfl, hto Mb! npoexajra, 
CTOHjia Ha bepery 03epa. 

(d) In colloquial usage, this hto 
nouns denoting an animate being. 

Boh y toto CTyAeiiTa, hto 
npomeji. 

Mo*eT 6blTb BOH TOT, HTO 
npomeji. 


attribute to an inanimate noun. 

A bench stood under the trees, 
which grew near the house. 

The village we drove through 
was situated on the lake 
shore. 

may also serve as attribute to 

That student over there who 
just passed has it. 

Maybe that one, walking along 
there. 
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(e) kto, 4to may serve as attributes to adjectival tot. 

3to 6biji tot uejiOBeK, koto That was the man everyone 

Bee >Kflajiw. was waiting for. 

(f) kto, uto may function as N in both clauses (through omis¬ 
sion of a form of tot to which they would otherwise be attributes). 
In such an event, the pronoun is in the case form required by its 
function in the subordinate clause. 


CuaCTJIHB, KTO 3T0 BMgMT 
CBOMMM r JIB3aMM. 
CjiyuH.iocb, (to) uero hmkto 
He oxngaji. 

Kto roBopiiT 3 to, bp§t. 


Fortunate is he, who sees it 
with his own eyes. 

That, which no one expected, 
happened. 

Whoever says that is lying. 


3.3.2.2 Adverbial clauses. The relative word in these clauses 
is an adverb. In the subordinate clause, its function is always 
predicate adverb. In the main clause it usually serves in apposi¬ 
tion to a predicate adverb, as predicate adverb (often through 


omission of a predicate adverb to 
apposition), rarely as attribute to 

1) in apposition to D. 

Mw oTnpaBMJiMCb Tyga, rge 
cobpajiMCb Bee. 
cgejiaji TaK, KaK oh CKa3aji. 

2) as D in main clause. 

Oh *MJI, KaK gOJDKeH *MTb 
6oep, h yMep KaK congaT 
(yMwpaeT). 

fl Bee cgejiaji (t^k), k£k bh 

ripOCMJIH. 

3to cjiyuHJiocb (Toraa), Korga 
H >KMJ1 B MoCKBe. 

3) apposition to N. 

b ropoge, rge oh *hji 
H noMHio to yTpo, Korga oh 
B epHyjica. 


which it would otherwise be in 
N. 

W'e went there, where everyone 
had gathered. 

I did as he said. 


He lived as a warrior ought, 
and died as a soldier (dies). 

I did everything as you asked. 

This happened when I lived in 
Moscow. 

in the town, where he lived 
I remember that morning, when 
he returned. 


3.4 QUASI-CLAUSES 

Quasi-clauses are units which are similar to sentences in struc¬ 
ture, but lack certain characteristics of real sentences. Quasi- 
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clauses have as their verb phrase non-finite verb forms (infinitive, 
gerund, participles). With the exception of the infinitive quasi¬ 
clause, there is no subject within the quasi-clause so that it con¬ 
sists of a predicate alone—a verb phrase accompanied by other 
predicate elements. The word order of the elements within the 
quasi-clause is, in general, that of the analogous elements in a 
simple sentence. 


3.4.1 Infinitive quasi-clauses 


1) Among quasi-clauses, infinitive quasi-clauses are the only 
ones which occur as independent sentences. As such they occur 
under the following two circumstances: 

(a) In commands (this type of command is abrupt and impersonal 
and occurs in military drill, political slogans, and the like). 

MeflJieHHO e3flnTb! Drive slowly! 

MojinaTb! Be quiet! 

lloflnMcaTb! Sign! 

B3STb 3Ty BbicoTy! Take that hill! 


(b) N nom subject plus infinitive (invariably in that order) may oc¬ 
cur, indicating either the sudden beginning of an action in the past 
(a usage not frequent in the contemporary standard language) or ex¬ 
pressing incredulity that a particular action should be supposed. 

fl 6exaTb, a ohm xpnnaTb. I started to run and they 

started to shout. 

H —peBHOBaTb? Me be jealous? 

2) An infinitive quasi-clause may replace a subordinate clause 
with finite verb. 

(a) An infinitive quasi-clause with 6bi plus infinitive construc¬ 
tion may occur after uto, replacing a clause with finite 6bi con¬ 
struction, if the subject is the same as in the main clause or is 
impersonal. See 3.3.1.5(d) for examples. 

(b) After (flo Toro) Kax, (nepefl TeM) kslk , (npeJKfle) ueM and in a 
condition clause which is impersonal or general the infinitive may 
replace a finite verb. 


nepefl TeM xax yMra, MHe 

HyxHo ybpaTb KOMHaTy. 
Ecjin SKOHOMHTb, TO cpefl- 
CTBa XBaTHT. 


Before leaving I must 
straighten the room. 

If one economizes there will 
be sufficient means. 


3) Infinitive quasi-clauses may occur in place of noun phrases, 
particularly as the subject of a sentence. Here the person(s) con¬ 
cerned, if indicated, will be in the dative case. 
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(a) as subject: 

3aueM cnemiiTb? 

Xo/iHTb ho TpaBe Bocnpe- 
maeTCH. 

(b) as predicate complement: 
IlaM nopa math »a ypox. 


Why hurry? 

Walking on the grass is for¬ 
bidden. (Keep off the 
grass.) 

It’s time for us to go to class. 


An infinitive quasi-clause as subject or complement of an equa- 
tional sentence may have a wide range of “modal” meanings—ob¬ 
ligation, necessity, possibility. 

The person or entity affected (under obligation, necessity, etc.) 


is expressed by N dat . 

Mne eme kohh nonTb. 

Hto ziejiaTb? 

BceM 6biTb Ha Mecrax. 

Hm Bbijie3Tb HUM, HH JIIOK 

OTKpblTb-TaKOil OrOHb 

uecaji. 

Bbiib 6ege. 

He mH e 3B0HMTb geKaHy, a 
BaM. 

He Miie 6bijio 3B0HMTb, a BaM. 


I still must water the horse. 

What is to be done? (What is 
one to do?) 

Everyone must be in his place. 

We were being raked by such a 
fire that we could neither 
crawl out nor open a 
hatchway. 

There’ll be trouble. (Trouble 
must be.) 

It’s not up to me to call the 
dean, but to you. 

It wasn’t up to me to call, but 
to you. 


The linking verb may be the conditional of 6biTb (past form de 
leted); the “modal” meaning is often desirability. 

Bum 6bi nojieuHTbcu. You ought to undergo some 

treatment. 


4) They also occur as attributes to N (usually nominal trans¬ 


forms of verbs). 

COBeT 3aHMMaTbCH CnOpTOM 
jirobiiTejib noTaHgeBaTb 
B03M0>KH0CTb pa6oTaTb 
npocb6a cecTb 
MeHTa noexaTb 
6ofl3Hb npOCTyflHTbCH 


advice to participate in sports 
a lover of dancing 
possibility of working 
request to be seated 
dream of travel 
fear of catching cold 
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5) They rarely occur as attributes to an adjective. 

Mbi roTOBbi BbinojiHMTb cbom We are ready to fulfill our 

HOJir. obligations. 

6) As D after verbs of motion, an infinitive quasi-clause may ex¬ 
press purpose. 

flubuu TOTuac noexaji Dibic went at that moment to 

BbidupaTb no3Hiinn. select positions. 


3.4.2 Participial quasi-clauses 

The participle combines the syntactic functions of adjective and 
verb. Hence, quasi-clauses in which the verb phrase is a partici¬ 
ple have the same function as an A (and usually modify a N). 

KaKoh-To uejiOBeK, UHTaiomMM A man reading a newspaper sat 
ra3eTy , cmabji 3a ctojiom. at the desk. 

Bee iKtiByrnne b MocKBe rpa?K- All citizens living in Moscow. 
flaHe. 

Note that a participial quasi-clause may either follow or precede 
the noun it modifies. The latter order is characteristic of bookish 
or official style. 

The actor (subject) of the quasi-clause is the noun it modifies, 
an element outside the quasi-clause. 


3.4.3 Gerundial quasi-clauses 


The gerund combines the syntactic functions of verb and adverb. 
Gerundial clauses function as adverbs within the predicate of a 
clause. Their actor (subject) is the subject of the main clause. 


EbicTpo BbinnBniH xofoe, Hbeih 
IlBaHOBMu BCTaji m nomeji 

Ha CTaHiiwo. 

He 6oacb Moero 6paTa , Koiuxa 
3acHyjia. 


Quickly drinking the coffee, 
Ivan Ivanovich got up and 
went to the station. 

Not fearing my brother, the 
cat went to sleep. 


Gerundial quasi-clauses may occupy any position in the sentence 
occupied by an adverb, but very frequently precede the subject. 


3.5 GRAMMATICAL AGREEMENT (OR CONCORD) 

Agreement with regard to the following grammatical categories 
occurs in Russian: 

gender (masc., fern., or neuter; distinguished only in the singular 
number), 
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number (sg. or pi.), 
case (NAGPDI), and 
person (1, 2, 3). 

3.5.1 Rules of concord (agreement) 

1) Agreement (between adjective and noun) within the phrase. 
Adjectives in a noun phrase agree with the head of the phrase in 
regard to number, gender, and case. Examples of noun phrases, 
showing agreement (the phrase head and agreeing endings are 
underlined): 


Moa HOBas KHiira 

(Nsg. f.) 

my new book 

iianiH cTapbie ruiaTbfl 

(Npl.) 

our old dresses 

3TOT SoJIbinOM CTOJI 

(Nsg. m.) 

this big table 

BameMy bojibHOMy npuaTejno 

(Dsg. m.) 

to your sick friend 

TeMM-Xe pyCCKMMM 

(I pi.) 

by the same Russian 

aBT0M06MJI5IMM 


automobiles 

2) Agreement between the subject and its adjective predicate 

complement. A predicate complement, if an adjective, agrees with 
the subject in number and gender. 

Moil 6paT MOJiofloii. 

(m. sg.) 

My brother is young. 

ero cecTpa crajia xpacwBaa. 

(f- sg.) 

His sister became 
beautiful. 

cobpaHue 6ygeT MHTepecHo. 

(n. sg.) 

The meeting will be 
interesting. 

ypOKM SbijIM CKyUHbl. 

(Pi.) 

The lessons were 
boring. 


3) Agreement between subject and finite verb forms (present- 
future and imperative). The present-future and imperative verb 
forms agree with the subject, if expressed, in terms of person and 
number. 


fl noHHMaio no-pyccKM. 

Tbi uHTaemb mctopmk). 
CobpaHue 6yneT wsiTepecHO. 

Mbi 3aK0HuwM paboTy. 


I understand Russian. 

You are reading history. 
The meeting will be inter¬ 
esting. 

We shall finish the work. 


4) The past tense, on the other hand, shows the same sort of 
agreement as the adjective predicate complement, namely in num¬ 
ber and gender. 


Cedpa 3a6bijia KHury. 


Sister forgot her book. 
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Mw 6bijin TaM. We were there. 

fl 6buia b MocKBe. I (woman speaking) was in 

Moscow. 

5) Agreement between the relative and its antecedents. When 
KaKow or KOTopbiii serve as relatives (that is, fulfill a grammatical 
function in a subordinate clause, but refer to a word in a main 
clause) they agree with their antecedent (the word referred to) in 
number and gender; their case is determined by their function in 
the subordinate clause. 

KoniKa, KQTopaa ctejia pw6y the cat who ate the fish 

KOiiiKa, o KOTopoft mw roBO- the cat we spoke about 

pnjin 

yunTejib, KQTop oro Tbi BMfleji the teacher whom you saw 
BMepa yesterday 

6) Agreement of numerals within the noun phrase. When a nu¬ 
meral is in a case other than N or A, it agrees with the noun it 
modifies in regard to case. The noun modified will always be in 
the plural. 

c flByMH mojioawmh CTygeH- with two young students 

TaMM 

TpeM CTapbiM yuMTenaM to the three old teachers 

o inecTM pyccKnx pybjiax about the six Russian rubles 

Note that any adjectives present also agree in number and case 
with the noun modified. 

In the nominative and accusative, numerals from 5 to 20, plus 
multiples of 10 and 100 (i.e., 30, 40, 100, 200, etc.) require the 
noun modified (and any adjectives accompanying such a noun) to 
be in the genitive plural. 9 

fl BMfleji naTb MOJioflbix I saw five young students. 

CTygeHTOB. 

y Hac copoK HOBbix khmt. We have forty new books. 

When in the nominative, the numerals 2,3,4, and ‘both’ require 
that nouns they modify be in the Gsg. Adjectives accompanying 
such nouns are in the Gpl. or, if the noun is feminine (both weHa- 
and KocTb-types), they may be in the Npl., particularly if the Gsg. 
and Npl. of the noun are identical. Also, adjectives which precede 
the numeral are usually in the Npl. (rarely in the Gsg.). 

ABa CTygeHTa two students 

ABe CTyAeHTKn two students (girls) 
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Tpn MOJiOAbix CTyfleHTa three young students 

Tpn MOJiOAbie (or MOJiOAbix) three young students (girls) 

CTyAGHTKH 

mom nepBbie ABa CTyAema my first two students 

Substantivized adjectives follow the rule stated above for adjec¬ 
tives; that is, if masc. or neuter, they are in the Gpl. after the N of 
2,3,4, and 06a ‘both’, while, if feminine, they are usually in the 
Npl. 

ABa nopTHbix two tailors 

Tpii rocTMHbie three living-rooms 

When the numerals 2,3,4, and o6a ‘both’ refer to an inanimate en¬ 
tity, their accusative is identical with the nominative and the rules 
stated above apply. When the numerals 2,3,4, and o6a ‘both’ refer 
to a living being, their accusative is identical with their genitive 
and nouns accompanying them are in the Gpl. Note this is not 
true of other numerals. 

H BMgeJia o6enx ctva6htqk. I saw both students (girls). 

fl BMAeJi AByx HOBbix cTyASH- I saw the two new students. 

TOB. 

but 

fl BMAeJi iiHTb ctya 6 htok. I saw five students (girls). 

However, in referring to animals and even sometimes to human 
beings, the use of an accusative identical with the nominative is 
admissible. 

fl bmasji ABe kouikm. I saw two cats. 

Compound numerals (i.e., numerals made up of a succession of 
numerals) require that the noun (and adjectives accompanying it) 
they modify, behave agreement-wise, as the last element of the 
compound would require. Thus, 

ABaAgaTb ABa mojioawx twenty-two young students 

CTygeHTa 

mecTbAecflT ceMb Mo.ioAbix sixty-seven young students 

CTyACHTOB 

cto copoK oahh pyccKMii a hundred and forty-one 

yuMTejib Russian teachers 

However, compound numerals ending in ABa, Tpn, and ueTbipe 
usually have the A identical with the N, even when modifying a 
noun referring to living beings: 

H BMAeJi ABaAqaTb Asa I saw twenty-two students. 

CTyAeHTa. 
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Tbicnua ‘thousand’, mmjijimoh ‘million’, and MMJUiMapg ‘billion’ are 
grammatically not numerals, but nouns. They require that nouns 
following them be in the Gpl. no matter what case they may be in. 

Tbicaua MOJiogbix CTygeHTOB a thousand young students 

However, Tbicaua, in cases other than the N and A and not itself 
modified by an adjective or numeral, may behave as a numeral, re¬ 
quiring the noun following it to agree in case. 

c THcaubio pySjiaMM (or with a thousand rubles 

pybjiew) 

7) Concord of numerals and quantities as subjects with the verb. 
A numeral in the NA is usually treated as neuter singular as far as 
verbal concord is involved. 

B ropofle 6w jio Tpn My3ea. There were three museums in 

town. 

Tpw ocxajiocb. Three remained. 

However, the numeral is likely to be treated as a plural, if the 
numeral clearly refers to living beings, except when the numeral is 
modified by a quantitative adverb such as bojiee, MeHee, CBbime, 
nOMTM, BCerO, TOJIbKO. 

FlflTb fleBymeK kohhmjm Five girls finished school. 

uiKOJiy. 

UlecTb Jiomaflen berajio (or Six horses ran about the field, 

berajin) no nojno. 

IlHTb pbi6 njiaBajio (or njia- Five fish swam in the 

Bajm) b aKBapuyMe. aquarium. 

but 

Bcero nflTb fleBymeK kohumjio Only five girls finished 
uiKOJiy. school. 

Bojiee nHTMgecHTM yueHMKOB More than fifty students wrote 
nMcajio counHeHne. compositions. 

Where extremely large numbers of people are involved, the nu¬ 
meral is also treated as a singular. 

Herape thchum naTbcoT ceMb- Four thousand five hundred 
gecflT Tpn uejioBeKa pa6o- and seventy three people 

Tajio Ha stop! <j)a6pnKe. worked at this factory. 

It is always treated as a plural if the numeral is modified by an 
adjective. 

9tm flBagqaTb xopouio pa6o- These twenty work well. 

thiot . 
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Adverbial quantifiers such as 

HeMHOrO, HeMHOJKKO 

mmo 

MHOrO 

CKOJIbKO 

CTOJIbKO 

MeHbuie 


a little bit 
little 
a lot 

how many 
so many 
less 


and approximate constructions such as c flecflTOK ‘about ten’ are 
also usually treated as neuter singular in terms of verbal concord. 

Okojio gecHTit CTyfleHTOB About ten students wrote, 

nncano. 

MHoro CTyfleHTOB nwcajio Many students wrote poorly, 

ruioxo. 


Nouns and adverbial quantifiers expressing an indefinite number 
such as 6oJibinnHCTBO ‘majority’, MeHbuiMHCTBO ‘minority’, and 
HecKOJibKO ‘several’ are treated as neuter singular, unless they are 
accompanied by a noun denoting persons in the genitive plural, in 
which case the verb may be either neuter singular or plural. The 
verb will usually be plural if the persons involved appear as active 
agents. 

BojibiiiMHCTBO rojiocoBajio 3a The majority voted for peace. 

Mllp. 

BojibiiiMHCTBO CTyfleHTOB The majority of students wrote 

Hanucajio (or HanucajiM) well, 

xoporno. 


3.5.2 Addendum on the use of the collective numerals 

When in the N or A, the collective numerals require the noun 
they modify to be in the Gpl.; otherwise collective numeral and ac¬ 
companying noun are in the same case. In the first instance the 
collective numerals function as nouns, namely as phrase heads 
with attribute in Gpl.; in the latter instance the collective numer¬ 
als function like adjectives, i.e., as attributes. 

Collective numerals are used with fleTM ‘children’ and with 
nouns that occur only in the plural. Only the use of flBoe ‘two’, 
Tpoe ‘three’, and ueTBepo ‘four’ in the NA is obligatory; in cases 
other than NA and in all cases in numbers higher than five, they 
can always be replaced by a non-collective numeral, and their use 
in present-day speech is very much on the wane. 
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Tpoe AeTew three children 

ABoe BopoT two gates 

neTBepo nacoB four watches 

Additional, optional uses of the collective numerals are with 
pronouns 

mx 6bijio Tpoe there were three of them 

BaM abomm to you two 

and with masculine nouns 

ABoe CTyASHTOB two students 

as phrase heads, without accompanying noun: 

Oh padoTaeT 3a abomx. He works for two people. 


3.6 WORD ORDER 


1) Direct word order (subject plus predicate): 


Subject 

H 

ATJiacbi 
3Ta paboTa 


06eA 

Tbi 


Predicate 

6buia b ropoge. 
eCTb. 

o KMbepHeTMKe. 

CMOTpeiia B OKHO. 
CnpocM y CMHpHOBa. 
3axoAMTe . 

TOTOB? 

3axoAw! 


I was in town. 

We have atlases. 

This work is about 
cybernetics. 

I was window-shopping. 
Ask Smirnov. 

Come in. 

Is dinner ready? 

You come in! 


In the above examples, the order in the predicate is verb (under¬ 
lined in the examples) plus complements. However, pronouns and 
sometimes prepositional phrases with pronoun objects, and ad¬ 
verbs, particularly short ones, are usually placed before the verb. 


Subject 

Predicate 


Tbi 

ero 3Haemb? 

You know him? 

fl 

yxe cnpaiunBaji. 

I already asked. 

fl 

o Hew MHoro cjibimaji. 

I’ve heard a lot about her. 

rjiobyc 

y MeHH y*e ecTb. 

I already have the globe. 

Bbi 

uacTO xoAMTe b kmho? 

Do you often go to the 


movies? 
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Note, however, that pronoun objects are not so placed in com¬ 
mands without an expressed subject: 

/Iafi MHe KHnry ! Give me the book! 

Sometimes for purposes of emphasis even larger items are placed 
before the verb: 

Subject Predicate 

Tbi Ojibry 3naenib? Do you know Olga? 

H TaKHx aTJiacoB eige He BHfleJi. I’ve never seen atlases 

like this. 

rf r ro>Ke ee HMemi ne 3 anoMHMji. I didn’t remember her 

name either. 


Direct word order is characteristic of statements, questions 
without question-words (which are distinguished from statements 
only by their intonation contours), and commands. 

2) Direct word order with displacement of part of predicate to a 
position before the subject: 



Predicate 
31061110. 

To*e noftfly ceroflua. 
iinca 3 n nen 30 xo. 


Dancing I like. 
Then I’ll go today 
too. 

In my opinion the 
students didn’t 


write badly. 


Displacing part of the predicate to initial position usually involves 
increased emphasis on the element so placed, except in the case 
of adverbs of time and place, for which such placement is normal. 
3) Inverted order (predicate plus subject): 


Predicate 
y Hac Buepa Oman 

Bot HfleT 
y Hac ecTb 

y*e 

y MeHa Tenepb 
B kmho ngeT 

y Te6a 
3axoflHTe 


Subject 

3 K 3 BMeHbI. 

Ham AiipeKTop. 
yxcyc. 

3 B 0 H 0 K. 

MCTOpMH. 

pyMblHCKHM (j)M3bM. 
mom nopT(j)e3b? 

Bbl. 


We had examinations 
yesterday. 

There comes our 
director. 

We have vinegar. 

The bell’s rung 
already. 

I have history now. 

There’s a Rumanian 
film showing at 
the movies. 

Do you have my 
portfolio? 

You come in. 
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In inverted order within the predicate, the complements usually 
precede the verb. Inverted order occurs primarily in equational 
sentences (sentences containing the verb SbiTb or some other verb 
indicating equivalence) when the subject is indefinite. 

Compare: 

Inverted order: Ha CTOJie ho*. There’s a knife on the table. 

Direct order: Ho* Ha CTOJie. The knife’s on the table. 

4) Word order in clauses containing question-words. When a 
clause contains a question-word (the clause may be either an inde¬ 
pendent question sentence or a subordinate clause), it is normally 
initiated by the question-word. If the subject is a pronoun, these 
clauses have direct order: 

(a) Question-word is part of predicate 


Question-word 

Kyfla 


Hto 


Subject 

Bbi 

Bbj 


Predicate 

egeTe? 

flejiajiH Bee yTpo? 


Where are you 
going? 

What have you 
been doing 
all morning? 


(b) Question-word is subject 


Question-word (= Subject) 

Predicate 

Kto 

ero BHgeji? 

Kto 

HeaaBHo dojieji? 

hTO 

6hjio b KopobKe? 

Kto 

y Bac yuMTejib? 


Who saw him? 

Who was sick 
not long 
ago? 

What was in 
the box? 

Who is your 
teacher? 


(c) If the subject is a noun, particularly a long one, we are 
likely to have transposition of verb and subject. 


Question-word 

V erb 

Subject 

Rest of 
'predicate 

KaK 

npomeji 

ypoK 

ceroflHH? How did the 

r fl e 

6bijia 

moh Kimra? 

lesson go 
today? 
Where was 




my book? 
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(d) In a question containing jim, the word to which jim is appended 
(usually the verb) functions as a question-word and hence takes 
initial position. 

Rest of 

Word with jim Subject 'predicate 

PaboTaeT jim oh Ha cjmbpMKe? Does he work at the 

factory? 

(e) For purposes of emphasis, elements of the clause may be 
shifted to a position before the question-word. 

A Bbi Kyga? And where are you going? 

A 3to hto? And this—what is it? 

(5) Introducers. Certain conjunctions (a, m, ho, ecjin, uto) serve 
as clause introducers and precede all other elements of the clause, 
so that the clause order consists of introducer plus the remainder 
of the clause in its appropriate order (direct, inverted, etc.). 

Examples: 

Direct order 

A Bbi cnpaniMBaji^ b me 
ra3MHe Ha ymy? 

Ho Mbi OKMflaeM MHoro 
ycnexoB. 

M otjimhho nrpaji. 

A Tenepb Bbi 3flopoBbi? 

Ho Tbi Kyfla-TO cobnpaei 
MATH? 

A Bbi Toxce paboTaeTe 
3aB0Ae? 

Inverted order 
Ho Ha 3 tot pa3 bygeT 

(j)M JIbM . 

Ho MHe Bee Taxii HyxHa 

HOBHH MaiHMHKa. 

A HOByiO KapTMHy 
CMOTpejl? 

Question-word direct order 

A rfle Bbi flocTajin MaTep- And where did you get the 

naji? material? 

A no KaKMM ahhm OHa And on what days does she 

paboTaeT yTpoM? work in the morning? 


i- And you asked at the store on 

the corner? 

But we expect a lot of 
success. 

And he played excellently. 

And you’re all right now? 
iiibCH But are you planning to go 
somewhere? 

Ha And do you work at the plant 
too? 

But this time there will be a 
film. 

But I need a new typewriter 
anyhow. 

And did you see the new 
picture? 
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Question-word inverted order 

Ho I k£k npomeji ypox? But how did the lesson go? 

3.7 EXCURSUS ON GOVERNMENT BY PREPOSITIONS 

A prepositional phrase (PN) is headed by a preposition, which in 
turn is accompanied by a noun phrase. Each preposition requires 
that the accompanying noun phrase be in a specific case or cases. 
This case requirement is called government. Examples illustrating 
government of the principal prepositions follow: 

1) Genitive (the largest number of prepositions governs the 


genitive): 


6e3(o) 

without 

B03Jie 

beside, next to 

flo 

to, up to, ( literally , up to, but not into) 

ot(o) 

from, away from ( literally , from a point 
or from the exterior of an object or 


enclosure) 

y at, near, by, at a person’s (cf. Fr. chez) 


M3(o) 

out of, out from 

M3-3a 

from behind, because of 

flJlfl 

for 

BHe 

outside of 

KpoMe 

except 

npOTMB 

against, opposite 

CBepx 

above, over 

BMeCTO 

instead of 

paflH 

for the sake of, because of 

Many adverbs, adverbial expressions, and petrified prepositional 
phrases may also be used governing the genitive case: 

BHyTpM 

inside 

OKOJIO 

around (near) 

BOKpyr, KpyroM 

around 

BflOJlb 

along 

no3aflw 

behind 

HacueT 

about 


2) Genitive, Accusative, and Instrumental: 

c(o) with genitive off of, (down) from 

with accusative (rarely) about (in time or size) 

with instrumental with 
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3) Dative 


k toward, to (to a point or to a location right by an ob¬ 

ject or enclosure; or to a person) 

BonpeKH in spite of, against 

4) Dative, Accusative, and Prepositional: 


no with dative on, over, according to 

with accusative up to, (with numbers) 

apiece, each 

with prepositional after 

5) Accusative: 

upo about, concerning 

CKB03B through 

iepe3 over, across, through, via 


6 ) Accusative and Instrumental: 

with accusative (goal) 

3a to behind, for 

nofl(o) to under 


with instrumental ( location) 

behind, for 
under 


7) Accusative and Prepositional: 

with accusative (goal) 

b(o) into, to 

Ha onto, to 

0 , 06 ( 0 ) against, on 


with 'prepositional (location) 
in, at 
on, at 
about 


8 ) Instrumental: 

Hafl(o) 

nepeg(o) 

Mexgy 

npw 


above 
in front of 
between, among 
near, at 


Note that (o) after a preposition indicates that that preposition has 
a variant with final o which occurs before items beginning with 
certain consonant clusters. 


NOTES 

1. Note that structurally an N consisting of noun plus A, D, PN, N gen . or N in ap¬ 
position as modifiers is usually a transform of an equational sentence (see 3.2.2.1) 
in which the noun is subject and the modifier complement. Thus: 

CBOCoaHbie CTyjIbS <- CTyjIbH CBoOoaHbie. 

free chairs The chairs are free. 
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co6paHne Buepa BenepoM <— CoSpaniie 6hjio Btepa BenepoM. 
the meeting last night The meeting was last night. 

My3eii b MocKBe <— .\ly 3 eH b MocKBe. 

the museum in Moscow The museum is in Moscow. 

Aom Harnero OTita <— (3tot).aom Harnero OTita. 

our father’s house This house is our father’s. 

cTygeHTKa 3aonHMita <— (3ia) CTygeHTKa 3aoMHiina. 

correspondence student This student is a correspondence student. 

With other modifiers the transformational history is more complex. When the modi¬ 
fier is Nj n st! the head is usually a nominalization of a verb and the modifier an in¬ 
strumental of means. 

noe3Aita aBTOMo6n„ieM <— Iloexajm aBTOModnjieM. 

the car ride (We) travelled by car. 

When the modifier is a subordinate clause, it is usually a transform of a sentence 
in which the head occupied the function of the relative word in the clause. 

MecTO, rge ohm *MByT «— Ohm xuiByT b MecTe. 

the place where they live They live in the place. 

nejioBeK, o kotopom Mbi roBopMJiH <— Mbi roBopnjiM 0 qe.ioBeKe. 
the man of whom we spoke We spoke about the man. 

2. The presence of the reflexive particle cs excludes a direct object. 

3. The follow ing conditions appear to favor occurrences oT N aoc , rather than N ge „ 
as the direct object of a negated verb: 

(a) if the N head is a singular atena-type noun 

(b) if the verb is imperative 

(c) if the verb is perfective 

(d) if the object precedes the verb 

(e) if the verb is jno6MTb 

If more than one of these conditions are met, the probability of accusative rather 
than genitive is correspondingly greater. Cf. T. F. Magner. “Negation and Case 
Selection in Russian,” Word 11:531-41 (1955). 

H Hpy aaBHO ne bmabji! I haven’t seen Irene for a long time! 

4. Stated in a more structural way, when we have pairs of sentences following the 
patterns V N acc : V N gen , we may assume that the second sentence of the pair is the 
product of a transformation which zeroed some quantifier (such as iieMHoro, He- 
CKO.ibKO, etc., or expression of measure). The next examples then result from: 

fl Kynjiro (necKO.ibKo) Mapox m KOHBep- I will buy (several) stamps and 
tob. envelopes. 

/lahTe MHe (HeMHoro) bmmb • Give me (some) wine. 

5. The fact which structurally establishes that these N are modifiers, not objects, 
is that they occur with verbs which do not otherwise take objects in these cases, 
e.g., N aoo with reflexive or intransitive verbs. 

6. The structural distinction between Ni nst as object, agent, and means is as 
follows: 

(a) The instrumental object becomes subject when the sentence is transformed 
from active to passive: 

/InpeKTop pyKOBOflMT (jmbpnKOM. The director directs the factory. 

4>a6pMKa pyKOBOflHTCJi AHpeKTopoM. The factory is directed by the director. 
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(b) The instrumental of means remains unchanged when a passive transformation 
is effected: 

Pbl6bi jiOBATca yflouKoii. Fish are caught with a fishing rod. 

flucbMO nuiueTCH KapaHaauioM. The letter is written with a pencil. 

(c) The instrumental of agent appears only in passive or reflexive sentences and 
becomes subject when the sentence is transformed to an active or non-reflexive one. 

yueHMKM nilmyT coumieHiisi. The students are writing compositions. 

Ciier noKpbi ji aoM. The snow covered the house. 

7. Forms such as xo.ioano and *apKO in the example sentences are established as 
D rather than, say, as neuter short form adjectives by the fact that in a few cases 
where the adverb differs in stress from the corresponding neuter short adjective, the 
form with adverb stress appears in the impersonal sentence. Compare adj. cbctjio 
‘bright’, adv. CBeTJio ‘bright(ly)’, and the sentences: y*e CBeTJio. ‘It’s light al¬ 
ready.’, Mhc cbctjio. ‘It’s light enough for me.’ 

8. However, alternative questions not infrequently show inverted rather than di¬ 
rect word order (see 3.6). Statements regarding intonation contours are not exhaus¬ 
tive and may be supplemented by reading R. L. Leed, “A Contrastive Analysis of 
Russian and English Intonation Contours,” SEEJ 9:62-75 (1965) or E. A. Bryz- 
gunova, UpaKTimecKasi ijioHeTUKa h miTOHamia pyccKoro aabiKa, part III, Moscow: 
University, 1963. 

9. Stated structurally, when the noun phrase is in the nominative or accusative 
case, the numeral functions as head of the noun phrase, accompanied by N gon as 
attribute; when the phrase is in some other case, the numeral is the attribute and 
the accompanying noun, the head. The numeral as attribute, which agrees casewise 
with its head like the adjective, normally precedes its head, as does the adjective. 
The foregoing applies of course also to collective numerals (3.5.2). 



